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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


Now you can use printing papers that permit the 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, allow 
substantial savings. Leeedcoad* papers have a super- 
smooth printing surface produced by exclusive coat- 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of realism. Levedcoad is the key to eye- 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 

Fevelcoat also brings new paper economy. Adver- 
tisers who have been paying a premium for superior 
printing results can make important savings at m 
sacrifice of quality by specifying Seredcoat papers. 
Levelcoat provides all the beauty of costly printing papers 
at the price of ordinary paper! 


On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step-up to Zevedcoal quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost. 


Seeing is believing .. . Your 
printer Or paper merchant can 
show you samples of Seredcoal 
papers. Or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of fine printed results. 
You'll agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 
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Records to Lend 


Francisco is 
and 


San 
Library, where—if 


culturally in 


know 
Rec ( ord 


who is “in the 
Wilsons 
owner Herbert Wilson likes your looks—you may rent practically 
any classical recording of music made, as well as a wide selection 


Everyone 


familiar with founder 


of rare foreign, primitive, folk and even limited private record- 
ings, readings, poetry recitals, plays, and other unusual records. 


In a modernistic studio that is light conditioned, air condi- 
tioned and sound conditioned, you may pick out some recondite 
recording of Eighth Century Chinese temple music, a Balinese 
dance theme recorded in Bali, vanishing American Indian folk 
music recordings, or your favorite Bach fugue or Beethoven sym- 


phony, and listen to it in one of a dozen soundproof rooms. 


If you like a selection and wish to take it away with you, you 
can do so at a rental cost of from two cents to ten cents a day; 
and if you decide it’s a recording you can't live without, quiet, 
modest Mr. Wilson is ready to order it for you whether it is 


easily procurable, or scarce and difficult. 


Music 
Zor rd taste 


lovers of Northern California like the atmosphere of 
that prevails in the studio, they appreciate hearing 
practically any new classical recording as soon as it is released 
(and don’t mind paying for the privilege). They don't 
know that Wilson's is the only record lending library in the 
United States of any pretensions (so far as is known), that has 
managed to stay in business and become a financial success; that it 


they 


has attained this success in less than six years; and that it was 
built up from less than scratch by its cultivated founder. 


When Mr. Wilson conceived the idea of his Record Library 
less than six years ago his only capital was a good but miscel- 
-we surmise— 
He had been in the insurance busi- 
ness, in the office and field selling ends, and his company decided 
to transfer him to another field. He did not wish to leave San 
Francisco, so he quit his job. Unemployed, with no capital, he 
meditated on his assets and the future. Not many people would 
have regarded 600 classical recordings as an asset. 


laneous pe rsonal collection of classical records and 
a Carriage trade sales sense. 


He rented a single small office, brought his records there, classi- 
fied them, and started telling people they could rent them at so 
much per day. He advertised in the San Francisco Symphony 
programs, out personal 
with the aid of Mrs. Wilson 


indiv iduals, and 


for clients. 


sent letters to chosen 


Ww aited 


During the first six months he did not win as many as 25 
steady customers, and there were long days when no one came 


in at all 


Now he has 400 steady customers and a great many occasional 
ones; his library grown to 12,000 had to 
take larger space, and two years ago the Wilson studio was given 
its present modern setting by Architect Irving Morrow, who de- 
signed the Golden Gate Bridge. The listening booths are the 
only completely sound-proof ones in San Francisco, and air con- 


has records; he has 


ditioned so that enthusiasts may spend an entire day in one of 


1928 


them (as sometimes happens) without suffering from lack of 
fresh air 
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Wilson's has the largest stock of classical, primitive and folk 
recordings in San Francisco and automatically receives every ney 
classical release from Columbia and Victor. Before t 


war Mr _ 
Wilson also received all important European recordings not ord;. 
narily released in America, those of the various mus: SOCIETIES 
and many private recordings. 
Three years ago Mr. Wilson started to develop carefully 


supervised mail order service (client paying postage) and this 
service is now in steady operation as far North as Eureka and 
as far South as Bakersfield. Inquiries come in from points much 
further afield but of excessive transportation costs M; 
Wilson discourages such long-distance orders for service. The 


because 


library's best and most steady customers are musicians, music 
students, schools and colleges. 


Clients are surprised always to: find their rented records in first 
rate condition. “I never let a record run down,” Mr. Wilsop 
“As soon as I get my money on a record, I sell it ang 
replace it in the library files with a new copy.” These used 
records are usually sold at cost to students and music lovers. 


Says. 


Mr. Wilson and his wife do the major work of running and 
servicing the library and its order department, with the part-time 
assistance of a young musician and composer, Lou Harrison, wh 
can talk musical history and technique with the clients. “I don't 
try to answer the musical questions that my clients sometimes ask 
me, Mr. Wilson says. “I am a business man, not a musician 


Komiort for Kitty 


You may get a letter through the mails one of these days 
addressed to your cat, in care of you. The letter will run some. 
thing like this—we quote: 


“Dear Kitty-Cat: This letter is addressed to you because it 
seems more natural to be talking directly to you; and, after all 
everything I have to say affects you, your health and comfort 
To begin with, I am enclosing a pinch of our pure, fresh catnip 
Doesn't it smell good?” Etc. 


The writer will be Daniel Yoder, proprietor of The Katnip 
Tree Co., Seattle, Wash. Mr. Yoder is a resourceful gentleman 
who is well on his way toward making his first million in kitty 
accessories—to wit: the Katnip Tree, the Mousie House, Kitty's 
Powder Room, and Kozy Keg Kitty Bed. All of the items are 
distributed nationally, in response to advertising in such media 
as House and Garden, Child Life, Sunset, and the pet magazines. 


It all started about five years ago because, as a moth-proofing 
expert, he saw how many upholstered pieces in people’s homes 
became badly scratched by claw-sharpening kitties. And then there 
was Felix, his own cat. He had claws, too. So he invented 3 
catnip-treated carpet-wrapped post which cats prefer to upholstered 
furniture as gentlemen prefer blondes. 

Felix is, indeed, quite a help in this cat business. Last May 
Felix came around to his master and said—to quote again from 
one of the company’s letters—Why don’t you make me a play: 
house? There aren't any mice around here <3 


Yo de r made 


the “Mousie House’ in answer to this “request 


Cats are flattered, the interest of owners is piqued. (The 
envelope is printed in soft blue, a headache to SM’s engravet 
but most attractive to pussy.) 


— _ 5 ‘—- —— 
n April and October, when it is published three times a month and datea it N 

120 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00_4 ye 
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| big Philadelphia paper 


|can make this statement 


Thancs have happened in the Philadelphia newspaper 


world .... startling things from the advertiser’s angle. 


On a matter of policy ... circulation policy ...the new manage- 


ment of the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER can make a statement 


unique in Philadelphia today. 
rec Le: . . . . 

While other big Philadelphia newspapers are engaged in large 
' space promotion of circulation through insurance policies . . . pre- 


miums ... and prize contests ... the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


, stands aloof from the scramble. 
NTHS 


. E MO! ee , ' , 
oF 1941 7 HE No insurance...no premiums ...no contests ...are being offered to 


EVENING - build circulation for the Philadelphia EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER. 


The EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER is building permanent circula- 
tion on its editorial merit and interest. No other big Philadelphia 
newspaper can make that claim today ! 


| EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


Spokesman of Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


——— 


May 1. 194] isJ 


First in 
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“What Makes That Dad-Blame Thing 


exclaimed Uncle Zeke 


66 ELL, Uncle Zeke, it’s a combina- 
tion of things ...a carburetor, 
pistons, transmission gears... 

but most of all gasoline. 

“Gasoline, Uncle Zeke, is like adver- 
tising. A combination of things makes a 
business go ... . good merchandise, good 
merchandising, good management; but 
most of all good advertising. 

“Just like the gasoline in that jalopy 
produces POWER, and in turn MOTION 
... good advertising produces CUS- 
TOMERS, and in turn SALES.” 

The Proof of the Pudding 


For instance, retail sales in Houston are 
5%* above 1929, but retail sales for the 
entire United States are 12.8%* below 
1929. Why? Well, retail advertising in 
The Houston Chronicle is up 6.1‘%*, 
while retail advertising in all news- 
papers combined in the United States 
is down 25.5‘. * from 1929 .. . More in- 
telligently-planned good advertising in 
Houston has produced more sales in 
Houston. Less good advertising else- 
where, less sales clsewhere. 

Chronicle Retail Advertising Did It 
Retail advertising in The Chronicle is 
UP 6.1% over 1929, but retail advertis- 
ing in the Houston Post is DOWN 
19.1%* from 1929, and in the Houston 
Press is DOWN 23.4%* from 1929. More 
Chronicle retail advertising has pushed 
Houston retail sales UP, UP, UP and UP. 


Sources: U. S. Census for 1930 and 
1940, and Media _ Records, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Years 


Circulation and Advertising for 


R. W. McCARTHY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 


0?” 


National Advertising Manager 


This device is a cardboard and wooden playhouse with mice beck. 
oning provocatively from every window. Inside, within kitty-cat’s 
reach, is a catnip mouse on a string. As soon as kitty lets go, 
a powerful mechanism yanks the mouse inside again. Ven 
realistic! The cats adore it! (So do their masters.) 


Then there’s Kitty's Powder Room, another of Felix’s “sugges. 
tions.” The E-Z-Clean Sanitary Kitty Toilet is a $3.50 item 
which cat owners go for in a big way, now that it has reached 
the market. And interestingly, the folding screen which hides the 
whole thing from crass human gaze was first designed as a counter 
piece to be used at the point of sale. But people bought it 
along with the toilet itself, and now it accompanies most orders 
for $1.50 more. The enameled pan which is fundamental in the 
set-up comes in a color selection of green, blue, peach, ivory, 
This is a deluxe business! 


The “Kozy Keg Kitty Bed” is just as ingenious. It is a keg 
with one end knocked out and the whole beautifully sanded, 
stained and polished. 


“Psychologically, it’s right,” says Mr. Yoder, “for cats like to 
sleep in tree trunks, protected on all sides, and the inside of the 
keg gives them that tree-trunk feeling.” 


The Katnip Tree Co. will soon burst forth with some new 
specialties which are in the design process right now. Cat owners 
often send in suggestions for new items along with their orders, 
In fact, Mr. Yoder is now getting a quantity of mail from the 
cats themselves, discussing all sorts of things of interest to cats, 


Anyone who owns a cat or wants one would open a letter 
from this company. The return card says the missive is from 
“Felix” and reproduces his likeness over the slogan—"Happy 
Cats—Our Hobby.” 


*‘Army Is Nuts,”’ Says Joe 


“Lookit, Joe,” we said to our case-hardened purchasing agent 
down the hall in the steel office with “NO” hung across his 
wicket, “how would you like to buy all this stuff for the army?” 
We showed him some recently awarded defense contracts. 


Old Joe started down the list. It looked all right for awhile: 
20,315,000 yds. cotton uniform cloth—$9,672,442,” ‘662,500 
wool blankets—$4,282,212,” “ordnance equipment—$1,587,350,” 
life preserver vests, cartridge cloth, canned apricots, oil-resisting 
triple-conductor cable, garbage grinders, granulated sugar, recoil 
cylinder centrifugal cast liners. Joe bumbled a little when he 
came across “Roll toilet paper—$186,840" and “Cotton wiping 
cloths—$58,450.” 


At “3,335,155 yds. mosquito netting—$687,077" he whispered: 
“All that netting! One hole the size of a mosquito drill and I'd 
ship it back!” He got restless at the idea of buying for any army 
“Fibrous glass—$88,461," “Lead pencils—$18,176," celluloid 
wads, alterations to print shop, motor boat bells, ‘‘Keys—$1,020,” 
“Floor wax—$91,112,” “Ladles and skimmers—$33,490,”" hones, 
silk thread, film repairs. Old Joe was wobbling. What if he 
had to face salesmen for this assortment . . . Joe, a purchasing 
agent, who knows more about everything than the people who 
make it! 


“Fire station and theater—$21,148” stopped him. “Good 
money-saving combination,” said Joe, “but they could get along 
without the fire station if they didn’t show the boys such hot 
pash movies.” A contract for “Medium dirty lathes—$37,345" 
made him blaspheme all erring type setters. “Skeet outfits— 
$2,485” roused his Scotch again. He thought the army could 
save money by tossing up tin cans instead. 


But along toward the end of one day’s contracts, Joe bogged 
down completely at this heterogeny: “Damask, doilies—$139,590," 
“Blades for test clubs—$76,000," “Smoke mixture—$43,321,” 
"1,000 sets hymnals—$28,372," “165 Alaskan nurses caps— 
ed “Wash borings—$11,996,” “1 pr. horsehide overmits— 

1.90.” 


“What a nightmare for a purchasing agent,” said Joe weakly. 
“The army is nuts.” 
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Why let inadequate coverage 


keep your advertising ‘“‘out in the cold”... 


When every hot prospect in your market 


can be reached by Controlled Circulation 


Nothing saps the power of an advertising 
campaign quite so much as inadequate cover- 
age. Realizing this long ago, a group of intelli- 
gent business paper publishers put themselves to 
the task of providing advertisers with 100% 
market coverage. As they held the problem up 
and studied its many facets, they discovered a 
glaring fallacy which, almost alone, stood in 
the way of complete coverage. 


They saw that so long as a magazine depends 
on a subscription method of circulation, it 
never could cover its entire market. Why? 
Because they knew, as any salesman knows, that 
it takes a miracle man to reach and sell even 
50% of his market. 


Here was the big stumbling block. How they 
overcame it by the healthy uprooting of old 
conventions is a well-known story in the history 
of publishing. 


They set up the outstanding controlled circu- 
lation publications (now members of NBP) and 
did away with subscription-getting machinery. 


~~ 


They plunged their entire resources into cre- 
ating magazines so vital to the interests of their 
readers that they knew they had to be read. 
They built “buying power” lists which were the 
last word in accuracy and completeness. And 
then they placed their papers directly into the 
hands of all buying power in their respective 
markets. What happened caused the publishing 
world to gasp in astonishment. The unconven- 
tional controlled circulation publications were 
an instant success. The number of leading ad- 
vertisers who use their pages is proof of their 
success today—and tomorrow. 


Such controlled circulation can now be pur- 
chased in N.B.P. publications by an advertiser 
with a full knowledge of facts, thanks to the 
C.C.A. (Controlled Circulation Audit) which 
guarantees publishers’ circulation facts and fig- 
ures. Make any sort of comparative test you 
desire. Let results show you how circulation 
control can take your advertising “in out of the 
cold.” National Business Papers Association, 
2 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 
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the 1941 Iowa Survey will 


or farm families 


tell you 
1. Which programs they “listen to most” 


2. Which stations they “listen to most” 


“I'D NEVER THINK 
THEY LISTEN DIFFERENT!” 


3. How much they listen to each station 


named as “listened to most” 


@ If you (or anybody you know) thinks there Won't that help you with your radio plans? 


aren’t significant preferences in the listening ; ' i 
Fourth of an annual series of similar studies, the 


habits of various kinds, ages and classes of people, ; ” , 
1941 Survey is now under way. Eighty trained 


you need a copy of the 1941 Iowa Radio Audi- : , 
interviewers are sampling the Iowa audience, 


ence Survey. There are decided preferences . . ; ss 
: P under the direction of Dr. H. B. Summers of 


and the Survey will tell you what they are! 


Kansas State College and Dr. F. L. Whan of the 


(Also it will help you plan a lot of really de- —— ee ee 
P) P ) University of Wichita. Within a few weeks the 


pendable ideas on ways to capitalize these pref- : ’ ; 
figures will be on the press. If you’ll drop us a 


erences. ) . ) 
line now, we'll put you down for one of the 


Whether your best prospects are urban, village first copies. No obligation, of course. Address: 


for IOWA PLUS! 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 
FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . . . National Representatives 
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Sales Management’s 


Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revative Sates OutLook Ratinc 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
xxx Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 


* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked **% may have very good prospects in relation 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked *xkk&kk*. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


is given greatest weight. 


Sales Sates ) Sales Sales 
Prospect| Prospect Prospect, Prospect 
for for for | for 
May, Next May, Next 
June 12 June 9 
& July | Months &July |Months 
Advertising ........... kkk | tkkk Machine Tools ........ | toktokk perwwere 
Air Conditioning ..... toto | tototok Machinery (Agr’l) ....| **** kkk 
Airline Travel ........ etek | totic | Machinery (Ind’l) ....! FOI tolotctok 
Aircraft Sales ........ i — Meats é Tanaiam wow — = k* 
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ietecinaiie Tires “enh tke | kkk | Metals (Non-Ferrous) . | ***** tetoke& 
ee vaso ate : a wn Picture Receipts baal tthe k 
anks (Revenues) .... PN ocacvaseeases kkk kk 
WNT vsvessesseoscqees x | * Musical Instruments FO took 
Building & Materials... *****| kkkkk | Office Equipment ..... kkk tok 
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Canned Fruits and See took tok 
Vegetables ......... ee | wk  |Paper (Newsprint) WII dete 
a rere a * - Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Misc.) toto | tolototok eee | tok kkk 
CRONE: sé ikcsessceees * . Photographic Supplies .| **** | tkkx 
CE sccnsensseceenws ~*~ | * PEGS scccosccoccces FOIE | totctokk 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
meee . rt a | tote | tkk le Egeipment Ee. a. tokk 
Coal (Anthracite tok DN aetna is cetera | tet 
Coal (Bituminous) kkk ones Railroad Equipment .. *****) PI 
CE Sac wKee mene tok ik [Railroads (Net Income) | ®*®*®® | ype 
coven Textiles i éicirieals kkk took Pactelgmanees soecccece alae , a4 
Dairy Products ....... ok rerwes Restaurants ........... tok tkk 
Nag Stores ..... tek tokk | —— me vesetteees — tokkok 
iesel] Engines ....... tot | dette |Security Financing .... * 
Drugs and Medicines... *% oe Shipbuilding ......... KIKI pe 
Electrical Equipment ES ee wk tok 
Oe Ee ee tot tetokk Silk WOES oc cccceves * * 
Electrical Equipment en lela = * 
ED” acanvavaness we =| tke |[Soft Drinks ........... tk 
DD, <x. ccsesbesunde tot | tieistk Sporting Goods ....... ek tok 
EN a ee * * '\Stationery (Commer'l)., *xk* +k 
rer ar $00} Steel and Iron ........ kkkkk 
C , 0; kkk ‘Is kkkk 
yasoline and il ore FOI | dotdtok*k ! UBAl .. see eeeeeeeeees ** tk 
Glass and Materials ...| tot | dotdtick& y= Equipment and 
Groceries ......ccccee 7 * SUPPIICS occccccccces kkk 
Hardware ......:000. toto | toldink I synthetic Textiles — 
Re took | deeeee || (Rayon, Nylon, ete.) tot  geigick& 
House Furnishings MONOTMIOD ic ccxcdcceacs kkk tok 
(Floor Coverings, ‘Toothpaste and Mouth 
Furniture, Beds, etc.) *&k* tokk NG a os o's nas * * 
— Products pote any ae eecces kkk tk 
(Kitchenware and \|Trailers (Autos) ...... kkk rare 
; Miscellaneous) ..... * * ate _ kkk Benn 
PE ‘os auaaexes oa kk rave SOA) coveccecs * 
paen 1) Se tokok tok | — ‘ ‘ws ‘ . tteteees — nani 
DT \Weertswxuw ese al ok tokk 1] llities—Electric ..... * 
Laundry a eee! kk tok \|\Utilities—Gas ........ xk Pol 
Liquor (Alcoholic Utilities—Telegraph xk ae 
Beverages) ......... * a Utilities—Telephone kk kk 
Luggage ......... oe . | tek Washers—Household .. ** kk 
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Accelerated Arming 
Has Varying Effect 
on Rated Industries 


While this column’s 1940-dated 
forecast for 1941 took an exceptionally 
optimistic slant with the declaration 
that the production index of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board would reach 159 
this year, the Future Sales Ratings 
board of editors now in the main copn- 
siders such a forecast conservative in 
the light of current developments and 
indications, Durable goods industries 
account for over half the entire pro- 
duction index, and it is in the heavy 
industries that the great armament 
boom will be felt most. As armament 
spending progresses, private accumula. 
tion of goods advances, too. 

Thus, not a great deal more than 
$4,000,000,000 actually has been spent 
and the entire American business econ- 
omy is creaking under the load. This 
figure represents actual disbursements 
by the Treasury in payment of defense 
bills; contract awards, of course, total 
much more (around $15,000,000,000), 
but it is interesting to observe what the 
mere beginnings of the program al- 
ready have achieved. The $4,000, 
000,000, or so, really expended is no 
more than a tenth of the aggregate 
program, which as now contemplated 
exceeds $40,000,000,000. 


Armament Production 
Spurt Ahead 


Construction ahead of schedule of 
many defense plants points to a spurt 
in production. Aircraft plants in some 
instances are going into production 
several months ahead of schedule, and 
for the time being, expansion of out- 
put is more a matter of obtaining labor 
supply and materials than of capacity. 
Readjustments for defense production 
honeycomb United States wiaten and 
the search for sales opportunities must 
take this into consideration. Actual 
legislation, moreover, is in the making 
for direct curtailment of consumer 
credit, including Federal Housing 
guarantees, auto instalment sales and 
household appliance financing. 

The thought behind such moves, 0! 
course, is to draw materials and labor 
away from consumer production. 
Nevertheless, if consumer spending 's 
prevented from going into one indus- 
try it will filter in extra quantity into 
another; wages, now rising, give evéty 
indication of continuing firmly upward 
for some months ahead. “Forced” 
savings, by veering as much income 4 
possible into war bonds, will dull the 
consumers’ goods boom, but by 10 
means stop it. 
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It’s no secret why women 
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... and it’s no secret either why advertisers like 
The New York Times. Reaching one of the largest audi- 
ences of women reached by any newspaper in the 
country, The Times delivers to advertisers one of the 
most responsive markets in the country. Which is why 
advertisers use The Times more than any other news- 


paper in New York. THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Att THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


Sales Management’s 


Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revative Sates OutLook RatInc 


kkkkk Best relativ 


e outlook 


kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked *%*% may have very good prospects in relation 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


another industry which is marked kkk kk. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


is given greatest weight. 


Sales Sates 
Prospect) Prospect 
for for 
May, Next 
June 12 
& July Months 
Advertising ........ tottok | totoiok 
Air Conditioning ..... KKK | thkk 
Airline Travel ........ TOOK | tooioiok 
Aircraft Sales ........ \okioiok | totototok 
Automobile Sales ..... wk kkk 
Automobile Tires ..... kkk | tok 
Baking (General) .... * | * 
Banks (Revenues) .... x |e 
Nr een eehnas a a 
Building & Materials. .| *****| kKkkk* 
Candy & Chewing Gum * * 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables ......... Ae kk 
OS re ery * * 
Chemicals (Misc.) 2 otto | tolototok 
CE: cniseve enced * * 
OE EE A ee * * 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s). kk tokk 
Coal (Anthracite) | tole kk 
Coal (Bituminous) kkk totketck 
Se ie aaa tok ren 
Cotton Textiles ....... tot | tetotek 
Dairy Products ....... kk tokek 
Department Stores ..... tek took 
Diesel Engines ....... FOI | dott 
Drugs and Medicines.. * tk 
Electrical Equipment 
CNN Va cncudesa’ KKK tokokek 
Electrical Equipment 
| eer xk tok 
Sy sécccucdanknue FOI | totokck 
EN: | ccna erelecawpabarelen . * 
Rs tlhe sie tea oe era kkk kk 
Gasoline and Oil ...... FOCI | dotolok-k 
Glass and Materials .... tetektk | tokio 
NS SRE RIES * ra 
Hardware ............ tok totkeokk 
re FOI | dolokokk 
House Furnishings 
Giese Coverings, 
urniture, Beds, etc.) *&k* 
Household Products — 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous) ..... * 
NE St urira ean wars 7 kk 
Insurance (Life) ...... tok tok 
at ES took tokk 
Laundry eoeccecococece k* kkk 
Liquor (Alcoholic 
Beverages) ......... * > 
Luggage ......... goa * | ek 


, Sales Sales 
Prospect, Prospect 
for for 
May, Next 
June | 12 
& July | Months 
Machine Tools ........ FOI tottoick 
Machinery (Agr’l) ....| ®*™** | tetee 
Machinery (Indl) ....) FOI | totetotek 
NE wieck catia cmuun oes xk kk 
Metal Containers ..... leliel * 
Metals (Non-Ferrous). | ***** | tek 
Motion Picture Receipts **** | tke 
OE oc cscnaranes FOI dole 
Musical Instruments FOI ttkk 
Office Equipment ..... kkk tokk 
Oil (Cooking) ....... * * 
ee Re FOI IK tetetotek 
||Paper (Newsprint) PII tke 
||Paper (Wrapping and 
|] Comtainer) ..ccccces | tok kkk 
Photographic Supplies .| **** = kkk 
DD ‘sicsisehnvecas TIIIK  tetetotck 
'|Printing and Publishing 
|| Equipment ......... ak tek te 
IRAGIOS 0. cc ccccccere WKIKK 
Railroad Equipment .. ***** | yyyay 
pratireads (NetIncome) **** tok tk 
Refrigerators ......... nn oe 
||Restaurants ........... WII tee 
||Rural Stores .......... kkk toktek 
Security Financing .... * * 
Shipbuilding ......... FIT IT  y ttectete 
«KS kkk tok 
\Silk Textiles .......... * * 
a Swain cana wk * 
sy SS peeerererss xk tokk 
Sporting Goods ....... kik tok 
‘Stationery (Commer'l) | see* kk 
\|Steel and Iron ........! KAKI pay 
Sugar ER ER Ra *** ik 
—— Equipment and 
MPPEIOS ccccccvcccccs ke 
‘Synthetic Textiles oon 
| (Rayon, Nylon, etc.) kkk tot tk 
||Television ............ kk rower 
|Toothpaste and Mouth 
ND cat aes weinee +” x 
\Toys and Games ...... PIKK tt 
\|Trailers (Autos) ...... wo tk 
|Travel (Domestic) KK okokk 
'|Travel (Sea) ......... * * 
OS Se eee ee FOI ioloioik 
|| Utilities—Electric 2: te ek 
\\Utilities—Gas ........ xk rorars 
| Utilities—Telegraph te rere 
Utilities—Telephone kkk kk 
|'Washers—Household .. ** kk 
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Accelerated Arming 
Has Varying Effect 
on Rated Industries 


While this column’s 1940-dated 
forecast for 1941 took an exceptionally 
optimistic slant with the declaration 
that the production index of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board would reach 159 
this year, the Future Sales Ratings 
board of editors now in the main cop. 
siders such a forecast conservative jp 
the light of current developments and 
indications, Durable goods industries 
account for over half the entire pro- 
duction index, and it is in the heavy 
industries that the great armament 
boom will be felt most. As armament 
spending progresses, private accumula. 
tion of goods advances, too. 

Thus, not a great deal more than 
$4,000,000,000 actually has been spent 
and the entire American business econ- 
omy is creaking under the load. This 
figure represents actual disbursement: 
by the Treasury in payment of defense 
bills; contract awards, of course, total 
much more (around $15,000,000,000), 
but it is interesting to observe what the 
mere beginnings of the program al- 
ready have achieved. The $4,000, 
000,000, or so, really expended is no 
more than a tenth of the aggregate 
program, which as now contemplated 
exceeds $40,000,000,000. 


Armament Production 
Spurt Ahead 


Construction ahead of schedule of 
many defense plants points to a spurt 
in production. Aircraft plants in some 
instances ate going into production 
several months ahead of schedule, and 
for the time being, expansion of out- 
put is more a matter of obtaining labor 
supply and materials than of capacity. 
Readjustments for defense production 
honeycomb United States nh wore and 
the search for sales opportunities must 
take this into consideration. Actual 
legislation, moreover, is in the making 
for direct curtailment of consumer 
credit, including Federal Housing 
guarantees, auto instalment sales and 
household appliance financing. 

The thought behind such moves, of 
course, is to draw materials and labor 
away from consumer production. 
Nevertheless, if consumer spending 1s 
prevented from going into one indus: 
try it will filter in extra quantity into 
another; wages, now rising, give evéty 
indication of continuing firmly upward 
for some months ahead. “Forced” 
savings, by veering as much income 4s 
possible into war bonds, will dull the 
consumers’ goods boom, but by 10 
means stop it. ' 
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.. and it’s no secret either why advertisers like 
The New York Times. Reaching one of the largest audi- 
ences of women reached by any newspaper in the 
country, The Times delivers to advertisers one of the 
most responsive markets in the country. Which is why 
advertisers use The Times more than any other news- 


paper in New York. THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“Att THE NEWS THAT'S FIT FO FRENT” 


Current Effective Buying 


(Estimated for 12 Months Ending June 30, 1941) 


Income 


Ratio of 


Change Per Family Gain in a Per Family i 
State & Section (USA—100) Annual, 12 Millions of State & Section (USA=100) Annual, 12 Milli of 
me for 12 months months, thru Dollars over for 12 months months, thru Dollars over 
| ending June 30 June Year 1940 ending June 30 June Year 1940 
Maine meshinii 93.6 $2,164 6.70 Delaware........-..s0:+ «+--+: 102.0 2,920 8.32 
New Hompshire.. 95.9 2,029 7.60 NT ccncineiinisintiassincicasionsisi 103.2 2,611 62.92 
Vermont...........-..-- 97.4 2,303 7.58 a iain 94.9 4,155 10.50 
Massachusetts.. 97.8 2,952 96.15 i citcennsatananicbukeninins 102.3 1,782 57.40 
Rhode Island......... 104.2 2,796 38.88 West Virginia....................... 97.6 1,724 14.33 
Connecticut 107.9 3,370 105.00 North Carolinc............... 95.7 1,414 21.80 
New England 100.4 2,875 261.91 - el ppg WORN ye mn me 
New Vert.............. 97.0 | 2,954 191.34 acid idealists isi 97.4 1,787 30.60 
New Jersey...... 104.0 2,788 156.87 —_ 
Pennsylvania. 101.0 2,637 230.44 South Atlantic.................. 99.4 1,794 265.49 
100.1 1,050 13.13 
Middle Atlantic 9.6 | 2,822 577.65 oo i paceman 93.3 1,364 18.00 
Ohio.. 103.3 2,503 255.70 ih rh rel aes 96.6 1,575 13.24 
Indiana.......... 104.2 2,072 119.72 Ea ae eee: eee 96.7 1,730 40.00 
ilinois... 100.9 2,487 214.39 —- —— — 
SER 105.7 | 2,693 220.69 West South Centrel........ . 82.17 
Wisconsin......... 103.8 2,260 95.36 Meatese 102.2 2,247 12.76 
95.9 1,792 5.43 
East North Central... 103.0 2,470 905.66 Wyomi 97.6 2,355 5.21 
ini 100.6 | 2,282 62.20 pe pevecesecccccsccosescososescosce 95.7 1,840 3.04 
ian 99.6 2,030 54.68 soc - agua emma 96.9 1,484 6.25 
Missouri........ 97.7 1,861 50.26 penal 97.7 1,893 0.15 
North Dokota................... 97.2 | 1,694 3.06 — 102.5 2,114 0.26 
I I ccccccconciccceceecces 99.4 1,710 5.26 N o i a 101.5 2,812 2.64 
ieaiien 98.6 1,745 14.74 I sccctisinsasecnsanionicitidsiitlnnioniane a — = sass 7 
Kansas......... 100.0 1,647 31.63 I icsssctcnmoeen ‘ ' 55.74 
aces ~~ yeiamaaeall Wma cael P 99.5 2,124 36.23 
West North Central... 99.4 1,926 221.83 Washington................-....--00+- 97.9 1,964 18.60 
SETA 96.9 1,269 16.57 Se ee onsite nacennc anes 100.6 2,617 260.48 
SI ccsicueisistiisicinsiennieia 96.4 1,294 12.75 ee ne: “300.2. | 2,454 3983) —C 
| 101.8 1,058 25.92 ei iisniciatnsiginanananiscninntons — a Rs iii — 
NET See 92.4 776 7.77 iit Gate 100.0 2,216 2,759.04 
East South Central........ 9.9 | 41,119 63.01 Relative 
108.2 
See page 70 for complete list of High-Spot Cities Actual 


column above, 


Every state in the Union will show an income gain for the year 
ending June 30, and the national figure is up 8.2%. 
“Ratio of Change,"’ 
change, with U. S. A. representing 100. 
umn appears the actual estimated national 


month is 108.2. 
The first 
is @ yardstick of relative 
At the end of the col- 


point off four places. 
change, which this 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 
MAY - JULY 


How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Changes 
in Effective Buying Income As Against Same Period Last Year 


Uy 


4, 


A state figure of 94.9, for example, signifies a 
percentage gain smaller than the nation's. 
gain or loss over its own previous year, multiply 94.9 by 108.2, 
The result, 102.7, means that the state is 
2.7% better off, even though its gain is less than the nation's. 


To find that state's 
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Ad vertisers 


- 2» fet the facts about this audience 


VERY issue of this publication reaches 

an influential audience which welcomes 
news and information about products or 
services for their business. In these pages 
you are offered an opportunity to talk to 
this audience. 

If you were going to pay for the privilege 
of actually talking to an audience about 
your business, you would want to know all 
about it. How many people? 


NOTICE 


A grou of business men is meeting 
regularly to consider important prob- 
lems in this industry. The meetings are 
addressed by well known speakers and 
subjects cf current interest are dis- 
cussed. Paid admission. Companies 
serving this field are invited to send 
representatives to describe their prod- 
ucts and services. 


Such a notice might well describe 
the issues of this publication, 


From an investment standpoint it is just 
as important that you should know al/ 
about the people who will see your sales 
message when you advertise in this or any 
other business paper. 

In order to select the right media, with 
the assurance that you get what you pay 
for and that your audience will be receptive 
to the particular message that you have 
to tell, base your selection on 


What is their occupation 
and business? Where are they 
from? How much did they 
pay to get in? Will it pay 
you to talk to them? 

The answer to these and 
many other questions would 


decide the value of the au 


A.B. C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in to the Audit Bureau of 
A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
circulation. Always ask 
for A. B. C. reports. 


the verified information to 
be found in A.B.C. reports. 


That is why we belong 


Circulations—to give adver- 
tisers audited facts and fig- 
ures about the audience 
they will talk to when they 


advertise in these pages. 


dience to your business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


lL, 1941 


Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 


A.B. C.= AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 


ANYBODY 


This is one of Annie Oakley's formal 
calling cards. 

Notice the initial of her last name, 
drilled spang through the center. The 
late Mrs. Oakley had such a passion for 
knocking the spots off playing cards that 
any free ticket, punch-marked as “com- 
plimentary,” is now known to the boys 
around the corner as an “Annie Oakley.” 

We got interested in the subject when 
we noticed how many people are get- 
ting \nnie Oakleys to Fortune all the 
ime. When we checked up we discov- 
*red that the av erage ForTUNE copy is 
read by ten extra readers every month 
(not including library readers). 

That’s a lot of Annie Oakleys, and 
most of them are passed around to 
friends of Fortune subscribers. Since 
85% of FortTuNe’s 150,000 subscribers 
are Management men, it becomes obvi- 
ous that a large percentage of Fortune's 
more than one million extra readers are 
also men in Management: Presidents, 


HERE SEEN ANNIE OAKLEY? 


Vice-Presidents, Engineers, Research 
Men, Purchasing Agents, Sales Manag- 
ers, Secretaries, Treasurers, Production 
Managers, and younger men constantly 
working into Management positions. 


And Fortune has documented proof 
that these extra readers are responsive 
readers. A single advertisement in 
Fortune pulled 800 inquiries—500 of 
which were from readers who do not 
subscribe to Fortune, but whose posi- 
tions, backgrounds and interests closely 
parallel those of Forrune’s subscriber- 
circulation. (Details on request.) 

To the advertiser with a message to 
Industry, Forrune’s multiple coverage 
of Management is important. It means 
that for every reader whom he pays to 
reach in Fortune's guaranteed circula- 
tion, the advertiser is given at least ten 
Annie Oakleys—ten free passes to the 
attention of the most potent buying 
market in the world—the Management 
men of America. 


8S% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


“But we have a difficult problem.” 
To advertisers who say this, FortTuNE 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems . . . after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?” 
. . . Recent figures obtained by 
Fortune’s Marketing Service Depart- 
ment in its constant investigation into 
Management advertising problems 
show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers 
are officers, managers, directors, de- 
partment heads, partners or owners of 
businesses ... and every survey has 
shown that in Fortune the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. 


7ké Magazine of Management 


| Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1941: 


Believe It Or Not F igures 


CURRENT FIGURES ON RETAIL SALES GAINS are 
so sensational that in type they look like printer's errors 
with misplaced decimal points. For the four most recent 
weeks on which department store figures are available to 
the Federal Reserve Board, the national showing as com- 
pared with last year is as follows—the weekly average for 
1935-1939 equalling 100: April 12 this year, 135, last year, 
97; April 5, 131 and 112; March 29, 117 and 88; March 
22, 111 and 113. 

When we look at department store figures for individual 
cities during the week ended April 12, the plus signs are 
dazzling both in quantity and degree. Here, for example, 
afe cities where gains exceeded 50%: Baltimore, 68; Cin- 
cinnati, 55; Cleveland, 52; Columbus, Ohio, 80; Ft. 
Worth, 74; Indianapolis, 72; Little Rock, 83; Memphis, 
64; Nashville, 69; Philadelphia, 57; Pittsburgh, 51; 
Seattle, 50; St. Joseph, 62; Washington, 82; Wichita, 53. 

Proof that more people are earning high incomes and 
are spending freely is also apparent in the automotive 
statistics where the first quarter sales of new General 
Motors cars to consumers jumped 169.5% over 1938. The 
figures for this company may be taken as truly representa- 
tive because it is by far the largest producer. Here are 
actual sales of passenger cars and trucks to consumers for 
the first quarter in each of four years: 


as Gilet ino iden hoe Sy aNaie ea Ia 226,000 

DN i. bi Mile ee eS a wore Oe OE 314,000 

ME Aca Vebsendeeecwan waves 419,000 

| RT eee ee rT ee 609,000 
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Despite the seeming slowness of the defense program in 
getting under way—seemingly slow when measured against 
the terrible urgency—the actual defense expenditures for 
the first half of April, this year, were $407,000,000 as 
against only $81,000,000 for the same period last year, or a 
gain of slightly over 400%. 

Not only is the rate of spending already far above that 
of a year ago but in addition it promises to proceed 
virtually by leaps and bounds in the months ahead. The 
authorized amount still to be spent can be described only 
in terms of multi-billions of dollars. 


* 


Speaking of billions, someone has figured that if Adam 
6,000 years ago had started working for $1 an hour, being 
paid in silver dollars, and steadily pursued his toil each 
working day at eight hours daily, he would just at this 
time be placing his last dollar on the first billion. 

Another concept of a billion dollars is that it represents 
a _— 16 feet square and 168 feet high of silver 
dollars. It would require three average laborers with wheel- 
barrows and shovels three weeks to remove such a pile of 
dollars from one side of a street to the other. 


* 


_ A study of the cities which are showing the greatest gains 
in business reveals unusual diversification in the list. A 


May 1. 1941 


very considerable percentage of the Preferred Cities-of-the- 
Month shown on Page 70 have no immediate contact with 
defense spending and especially with heavy armament 
work. Many of them, you will note, are cities allied with 
the textile industry—such as Columbus, Charlotte, Colum- 
bia; others are near big army camps or naval bases and 
construction yards, in which list we include El Paso, San 
Diego, the Norfolk area, and Jacksonville. It is because of 
this diversification that we believe there will be a notable 
lack of seasonal let-down this Summer for alert sales organ- 
izations. 

Because of the accelerated pick-up in industrial areas, 
many executives have lost sight of the excellent outlook for 
farm sections. Sales prospects in rural centers this year are 
the best in many seasons, for in addition to good crops and 
good prices, the farmer is favored by relatively low prices 
for the products he wants to buy. The Babson Business 
Service in the April 14 issue says, “We particularly like 
the sales outlook in the farm areas for clothing, automo- 
biles, household equipment, radios, farm equipment, auto- 
mobile accessories, sport clothing and equipment and 
furniture. Hit the farm areas this year with the most in- 
tensive selling campaigs. you have used since 1929—it will 
pay big sales dividends.” 


What the Census Really Means 


DR. VERGIL D, REED, the able Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, makes editorial work light for us 
this week by providing a summing up of the highlights of 
the population and business census, and we hereby turn the 
department over to Dr. Reed down to the next heading: 

“We are emerging from the melting pot stage and 
becoming more truly an American race with its own char- 
acteristics. For the first time in 150 years we have had— 
for good or evil—a decade practically free from polyglot 
contributions. As a people, we are forthe first time prac- 
tically on our own. 

“The number of family units increased from 29,904,663 
to 34,861,265, or by 16.6%-—more than twice the ratio 
of population increase. 

“The average American is now 29 years old, up from 
26.4 in ten years. He was once 16. 

“Cities, within their corporate limits, have, except in 
special instances, practically ceased to grow, but suburban 
areas adjacent to cities continue to grow at a rapid rate. 


A BILLION A YEAR FOR FUN 
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penditures for Ai in 1939 


_ ~~ Per Capita E 


Here Are the items 
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Color and sex composition are practically unaltered, 
although as in other mature nations, the ratio of males to 
females is decreasing. 

“There are approximately three million more young 
people between ten and twenty years of age than between 
one and ten and the proportion of all under 20 is markedly 
reduced. Those 65 and over have increased to almost 
9,000,000 or 35% in a decade—five times the ratio of 
increase of the whole population. 

“The proportion of both young and old in the fabor 
force has declined markedly during the decade. The pro- 
portion of female workers between 20 and 64 has con- 
tinued its increase. 

“The 1940 Farm Census is replete with evidences of 
growing American efficiency and specialization. Farm popu- 
lation has stood still for ten years. It is now 23.1%. It 
was once 95. The march of efficiency has increased the 
average size of farms by 17 acres in ten years and elim- 
inated several hundred thousand farm units 

‘In the South the tractor, together with the desire of 
the landowner to participate in the benefit program, .nade 
farm laborers of more than 200,000 share croppers. Horses 
and mules, continuing the way of the dinosaur, took with 
them in 20 years the capacity to consume the food from 
70,000,000 acres—enough land to feed 84,000,000 in- 
creased human population, which we do not have. 

“Each day the 34-odd million American families lay 

140,000,000 on the counters of 1,770,000 retail stores. 
They toss in another $12,000,000 to the service businesses, 
such as laundries and beauty shops—no longer home indus- 
tries: they spend $3,000,000 a day for amusements; $2,- 
500,000 a day for hotel service, and that mushroom of 
industry—the tourist camp—gets $100,000 a day. If you 
clustered all tourist camps together in one place, you would 
have a city the size of a Minneapolis or a Cincinnati. 

“The American housewife is the biggest retail buyer in 
the world. Her average annual purchase of retail goods is 
$1,200 a year, or $4 a day. Twenty-four per cent of that 
goes to food stores; 15% to department, variety and gen- 
eral stores: 8% to apparel stores; 4% to furniture, house- 
hold and radio stores: 20% to automotive stores and filling 
stations, and 4% to drug stores. Indicative of our demand 
for service and convenience is the fact that there is a retail 
store for every 20 families; a food store for every 62: an 
apparel store for every 326, and a drug store for every 602. 

“And if you worry about the cost of keeping your car, 
you may like to know that each group of 128 car owners 
supports a filling station and each group of 516 motor car 
Owners supports an automotive store. And the American 
practice of eating and drinking away from home calls for 
a restaurant or a drinking place for every 431 persons. 

“Ninety-two per cent of all retail stores are independent 
and they do 74.7% of the total business compared with 
73.3% in 1935 and 77.6% in 1929.” 


Industry’s Best Foot Forward 


IS INDUSTRY COOPERATING WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM? Of course it is, with 
a few possible exceptions, but the general public hasn't 
begun to realize that the sum total of all America’s pro- 
ductive capacities never has been tapped and that it will 
be equal to any demand that may be made upon it. Here 
and there we find organizations that are farsighted enough 
to realize the importance of taking their own workers and 
the general public behind the scenes and showing them 
what industry is doing. Unfortunately these organizations 
are exceptions to the general rule. Industry takes altogether 
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too much for granted as to the public’s understanding, both 
of its efficiency and its patriotism. 

We have before us, as we dictate, three examples of 
industry's putting its best foot forward and they illustrate 
three areas where more information is needed. The General] 
Electric Co, issues a monthly four-page bulletin called the 
“General Electric Commentator’’—issued for the purpose 
of keeping GE employes informed on matters affecting the 
company and its operation. The issue from which the 
illustration on this page is taken is called “National De. 
fense—Our Biggest Job.” Other recent issues of this 
excellent bulletin have discussed such diverse problems as 
smoothing out the business cycle through savings, dusting 
off GE's family album, a frank and effective talk about 
wages and hours, a look at industry's record of progress, 
and the pros and cons of whether national defense will 
lower our living standard. The GE’s “Commentator” is an 
excellent example of keeping employes informed. 

The next area where information is needed is among the 
people of the community where a company’s plant is 
located, and a good example of how to keep the townspeo- 
ple informed is a recent full newspaper page of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. The company in this page breaks down 
the preceding night’s 45 carloads of Caterpillar products 
and first points out that there are no guns, tanks, and shells 
in the shipment, but tractors, engines and road machinery 
—the normal-time products of the plant, but now in the 
very vanguard for defense. There are motor graders going 
to an Army camp and Diesel electric generators going to a 
cantonment where they will be mounted on skids and 
dragged from place to place to operate batteries and flood- 
lights for night work. There are tractors for Britain, and 
tractors for American airports, and equipment that will 
service the Navy and machines for an industrial plant that 
has millions of dollars of defense orders. 


Then Caterpillar goes on to show that not all of their 
output goes to such jobs—but after the preferential assign- 
ments to primary defense jobs, their products are going to 
countless other needs in agriculture, oil production, road 
building, mining and the like—‘‘there is need to preserve 
the industrial strength of our nation to provide the equip- 
ment for doing countless tasks better, quicker, cheaper to 
keep for America the things that are made in America.” 


The third area where more information is needed is in 
the nation at large, and here the recent series of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is an excellent example of how a na- 
tional maker and distributor keeps his public informed. 


G.E.’s DEFENSE LOAD IS GROWING DAILY 


* 
OUR DEFENSE EFFORT TODAY IS TWO AND A HALF TIMES 
WHAT IT WAS EIGHT MONTHS AGO 
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\ good example of how to keep employes informed is the GE 
monthly “Commentator.” See “Industry’s Best Foot Forward 
above. 
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Van Bomel MeDaniel 


L. A. Van Bomev succeeds Thomas H. McInnerney as president 
of National Dairy Products Corp. The latter, now board chair- 
man, was the founder of National Dairy and was its only 
president during its 18-year history. Mr. Van Bomel’s father. 
grandfather and great-grandfather were dairymen. For the past 
37 years he has been with Sheffield Farms, ND’s N. Y. sub- 
sidiary, and since 1927 has been its president. He has also been 
executive vice-president of ND for the past four years. 


E. D. McDAntet is appointed president of Vitamins Plus, Ine.. 

N. Y., affiliate of Vick Chemical Co. Joining White Lab- 

oratories in 1935, he was soon made general sales manager 
and two years ago became v.-p., which post he now leaves. 


NEWS 


en 
& 


Schroeder 


Jackson 


Witniam KE. JACKSON becomes general sales manager of West- 

inghouse Radio Stations, Inc.. Philadelphia. The stations in- 

clude KDKA, Pittsburgh; KYW, Philadelphia; WBZ, Boston: 

WBZA, Springfield, Mass.: WOWO-WGL, Fort Wayne. For 

the past four years he has been s.m. of KDKA. He joined the 
station in 1930. 


- SCHROEDER, vice-president of McLaughlin, Gormley, King 

Minneapolis, has been appointed general sales manager. 

He has been in charge of the company’s food products division 

sales for the past four years. Now he will also direct sales of 
the insecticide division. 

Photograph of Mr. McDaniel by Conway Studtos; Mr. Kernaghan, 
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smo-Silea; Mr. Schroeder, by L. §. Donaldson; Mr. Kanow, by Stei 


Arkell 


Kernaghan 


CHARLES S. KERNAGHAN, formerly field manager of RCA Manu- 
facturing Co. in charge of the Midwest district, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y. fountain 


pen firm. He entered the General Electric research laboratories 
in 1925 and helped develop radio tubes. Three years later he 


joined E, T. Cunningham Co., tube manufacturer, which was 


absorbed by RCA, While with RCA he was partly responsible 


for development of the portable radio set. 


W. Crark ArKeLL succeeds Bartlett Arkell as president of 


Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. The latter, now 


chairman of the board, occupied the presidency for 50 years. 


Mr. W. Clark Arkell was formerly vice-president. 


REEL 


4. 


Kanow Kehoe 


Curt Kanow, formerly vice-president and director of Froedtart 
Grain & Malting Co., has been appointed vice-president of Mil- 
waukee Western Malt Co. Starting as a bookkeeper for Froed- 
tart in 1920, Mr. Kanow rose through the ranks rapidly. He 
is a member of the Milwaukee Grain Stock Exchange and an 
associate member of the Master Brewers’ Association. 


Sam H. Kenoer has been appointed manager of the automotive 

division of Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. His head- 

quarters will be in a newly established office in Detroit. He 

has been connected with the automotive industry for the past 
ten years. 
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Photo courtesy Super Market Merchandising 


When Women Enter Super Markets, Do 


They Know What Brands They'll Buy? | 


The question often has been asked, ‘““To what extent have 


women decided on the brand they'll buy before they enter 


a store?” but, like Mark Twain and his weather. no one 


ever did anything about it until Sales Management and Ross 


Federal interviewed 1,472 women as they were about to 


enter super markets, and examined their shopping lists. 


CTING for the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, field 
workers of the Ross Federal 
Research Corp. last month 
politely asked 1,472 women about to 
enter super markets to show them their 
shopping lists. Of these women 955, 
or 64.9%, had no written lists. Their 
purchases obviously would be guided 
largely by memory of their needs, 
knowledge of the size of their pocket- 
books, and by pricing and display of 
the merchandise they saw. But 517, or 
35.1%, did have written lists. 
Contacts with the shoppers were 
made either directly in front of the 
store or in the store’s parking lot as 
women left their cars. The Ross Fed- 
eral men were ordered to confine their 
interviews to the neighborhood of in- 
dependent super markets. The survey 
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was made in ten cities, stretching from 
coast to coast.* 

If a women had no written list, the 
interviewer thanked her, and moved 
on to another shopper. If she did have 
a list, the interviewer said, “I am 
making a survey for a national mag- 
azine, and we are attempting to find 
out shoppers’ buying habits and their 
brand preferences. Would you be good 
enough to go over your shopping list 
with me and tell me what brands you 
have listed on your shopping list?” 

The 517 lists, when examined, could 
be broken down into these groups: 

58 where no brand names were listed. 

* Cities and number of interviews: 
Atlanta, 107; Boston, 122; Chicago, 193; 
Cleveland, 157; Dallas, 91; Indianapolis, 
110; Kansas City, 175; Minneapolis, 120; 
Philadelphia, 155; San Francisco, 242. 


383 where some brand names were 
listed. 
76 where all brand names were listed. 

Interviewers were supplied with 
schedules containing 46 types of food 
store products, and were instructed to 
ignore loose and bulk products, and 
also fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, fluid 
dairy products and the like. They con- 
centrated on boxed, bottled, wrapped 
or canned products, generally known 
as packaged products. 

If the shopper had on her list, “2 
cans coffee,” for example, with no 
brand names mentioned, she would be 
asked what brand she expected to buy. 
These verbal responses are kept sep- 
arate from the written lists in the ad- 
joining tables. Presumably the shop- 
per who has written “1 can Maxwell 
House” is somewhat more likely to 
come out of the store with Maxwell 
House than one who “thinks’’ she'll 
buy Maxwell House, but hasnt 
bothered to write it down. 

Women in Boston, Indianapolis and 
Minneapolis had a far higher than 
average percentage of written lists, and 
also the highest percentages of those 
who listed a// brand names. However, 
this may be more interesting than sig- 
nificant, for the samples in any one 
city were too small to permit positive 
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Table 2 


What Individual Brands Do Women Put on 
Shopping Lists? 


This is a breakdown by brands of the summary figures from Table 1, taken from the written shop- 
ping lists of 517 women about to enter independent super markets in ten cities. ““Written Brands”’ 
means that the woman had on her list, for example, ‘1 can Calumet.”’ 
Specified Brands’ means that her list may have read “1 can Baking Powder” but when questioned 


she said she was going to buy Calumet. 


PRODUCT 


BAKING POWDER 
Listed by 86 women, or 16.6% 

Calumet 
Royal 
Rumford. . 
Clabber Girl 
Davis 
Al Others (4 brands) 
Don't Know... 


Total 


BAKED BEANS 
Listed by 58 women, or 11.2% 

Heinz 
Campbell 
B.& M. 
Friends 
All Others (7 brands 
Don’t Know 


Total 


BLEACHING FLUIDS 
Listed by 40 women, or 7.7% 
Clorox 
Purex 
Hylex 
Ali Others (7 brands 
Don’t Know 


Total 


BREAD 
Listed by 171 women, or 33.1% 
Wonder 
, Mrs. Baird's 
Colonial 
Bond 
Taystee 
Holsum 
All Others (42 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Total. 


BUTTER 
Listed by 174 women, or 33.7% 

Land-o’-Lakes 
Challenge 
Borden 
Maplehurst 
Blue Valley 
Cloverbloom 
All Others (25 brands 
Don t Know 


Total 


CAKE 
Listed by 14 women, or 2.7% 
Ward's 
All Others (8 brands 
Don't Know 


Total 


Total 
Brand 


13 
10 


58 
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73 


70 
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Total 


11 


22 
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PRODUCT 


CATSUP OR CHILI SAUCE 
Listed by 53 women, or 10.3% 


Heinz 
All Others (13 brands) 
Don't Know 


Total 


HOT CEREALS 
Listed by 115 women, or 22.2% 


Quaker Oats 

Cream of Wheat 
Ralston 

Wheatena 

Mother's Oats 
Malt-O-Meal 

All Others (10 brands) 
Don't Know 


Total 


COLD CEREALS 
Listed by 126 women, or 24.4% 


Wheaties 

Post Toasties 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 

Post Bran Flakes 

Kellogg’s Pep 

Kellogg's All Bran 

Grapenut Flakes 

Shredded Ralston 

Kix 

Grapenuts 

Kellogg's Shredded Wheat 

Kellogg’s Unspecified 
Sub-Total Kellogg’s 

All Others (7 brands) 

Don't Know 


Total 


CHEESE 
Listed by 83 women, or 16.1% 


Kraft Philadelphia Cream 

Kraft American 

Kraft Velveeta 

Kraft Miscellaneous (4) 

Kraft Unidentified 
Sub-Total—Kraft 

Wisconsin 

All Others (7 brands) 

Don’t Know 


Total 


CLEANSING POWDERS 
Listed by 77 women, or 14.9% 


Old Dutch Cleanser. . 
Bab-O 

Sunbrite 

Bon Ami 

Lighthouse 

Skidoo 

Cameo 

Kitchen Klenzer 

All Others (6 brands 


Total 


Brand 
Mentions 


84 
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Table 1 


What Does a Woman’s Food List Look Like? 


Here is a summary of the written shopping lists of 517 women, showing what items they buy most 
frequently in independent super markets, the comparison between brands specifically listed in 
writing and those not written on their lists, and the number of units to be purchased. 


TOTAL BRANDS 
PRODUCT MENTIONS LISTED 
No No. 

Baby Foods 1 2.1 8 72.7 
Baking Powder 86 16.6 49 57.0 
Baked Beans 58 11.2 34 58.6 
Bleaching Fluids 40 7.7 30 75.0 
Bread 171 33.1 73 42.7 
Butter 174 33.7 70 40.2 
Cake 14 2.7 6 42.9 
Catsup or Chili Sauce 53 10.3 26 49.1 
Cereals, Hot 115 22.2 67 58.3 
Cereals, Cold 126 24.4 83 65.9 
Cheese 83 16.1 49 59.0 
Cleansing Powders 77 14.9 56 72.7 
Cocoa 39 7.5 21 53.8 
Coffee 224 43.3 117 52.2 
Cooking Oil 10 1.9 6 60.0 
Crackers 75 14.5 37 49.3 
Dog Food 48 9.3 31 64.6 
Fish 65 12.6 22 33.8 
Flour 142 27.5 84 59.2 
Fruit, Canned 146 28.2 49 35.6 
Fruit Juices 144 27.9 71 49.3 
Gelatine Desserts 116 22.4 95 81.9 
> 

Jellies 19 3.7 5 26.3 


conclusions about that city. 

The 517 women with written lists 
had 3,910 packaged items listed, or an 
average of 7.6 per shopper. Of these 
3910 items, brands were listed for 
177 items, not listed for 1,733. 

The 3,910 items represented 7,273 
units of merchandise. Thus if the 
shopper bought what she had on her 
list to buy, she would come out of the 
store with 14 packaged products. 

The following ten items were on 
one-quarter or more of all written lists: 


Per Cent 
Coffee 13.3 
Canned vegetables 0.8 
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Soap powders and flakes 


YY Www b 
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Soap F 
Butter 4.7 
Bread ig. et 
Sugar . 26.6 
Canned fruit pian 28.2 
Fruit juices ; . 27.9 
Flour ' , aa 


Not all of these classifications were 
among the leaders in percentage of 
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BRANDS 
NOT UNITS 
LISTED PRODUCT 
No No. 
Macaroni 
3 27.3 56 Margarine 
37 43.0 88 Meat, Canned or Boxed 
24 41.4 111 Meat Sauce 
10 25.0 41 Mayonnaise 
98 57.3 262 Milk, Canned 
104 59.8 208 
Noodles 
8 57.1 17 
27 50.9 57 Pepper 
48 41.7 133 Pickles 
43 34.1 183 
34 41.0 96 Salad Dressing 
21 27.3 164 Salad Oil 
18 46.2 39 Salt 
107 47.8 269 Shortening 
4 40.0 10 Soap 
38 50.7 87 Soap Powder Flakes 
Soft Drinks 
17 35.4 179 Spaghetti 
Spices 
43 66.2 103 Sogup 
58 40.8 488 Sugar 
97 66.4 280 Syrups 
73 50.7 315 
Tea 


Vegetables, Canned 


All Others 


brands listed. It might be argued that 
the best-advertised classifications in the 
food field are the following, for they 
have the highest percentage of written 
brand specifications on women’s shop- 
ping lists: Shortening, 87.9; soft 
drinks, 84.8; gelatine desserts, 81.9; 
soap, 78.2; and soap powders or flakes, 
77.9. 

Other high-ranking classifications 
are, as percentages of total number of 
women whose lists called for the item: 
Cold cereals, 65.9; cooking oil, 60.0; 
dog food, 64.6; canned milk, 60.7: 
salad dressing, 60.8; bleaching fluids, 
75.0 margarine, 74.1; baby foods, 
72.7: and tea, 61.3. 

But in the following classifications 
there were more women who failed 
to write brand names than those who 
made written notes (again, in per- 
centage of total women whose lists said 
they would buy the item): Bread, 
57.3: butter, 59.8: cake, 57.1: crack- 
ers, 50.7: fish, 66.2: canned fruit, 
66.4: jellies, 73.7: macaroni, 67.6: 
noodles, 77.8; pepper, 63.6; pickles, 
63.3; salad oil, 56.2; salt, 57.7: 


BRANDS 
TOTAL BRANDS NOT UNITS 
MENTIONS LISTED LISTED 
No. %, No. % No. % No. 
37 7.2 12 32.4 25 67.6 55 
27 5.2 20 74.1 7 25.9 30 
35 6.8 22 62.9 13 37.1 42 
15 2.9 8 53.3 7 46.7 26 
40 7.7 21 52.5 19 47.5 40 
107 20.7 65 60.7 42 39.3 394 
18 3.5 4 22.2 14 77.8 27 
11 2.1 36.4 7 63.6 11 


79 15.3 48 60.8 31 39.2 79 
16 3.1 7 43.8 9 56.2 17 
52 10.1 22 42.3 30 57.7 56 
116 22.4 102 87.9 14 12.1 148 
174 33.7 136 78.2 38 21.8 667 
195 37.7 152 77.9 43 22.1 254 
46 8.9 39 84.8 7 15.2 243 
29 5.6 8 27.6 21 72.4 40 
13 2.5 1 7.7 12 92.3 17 
103 19.9 60 58.3 43 41.7 317 
148 28.6 74 50.0 74 50.0 548 
17 3.3 10 58.8 7 41.2 17 
75 14.5 46 61.3 29 38.7 76 


211 40.8 62 29.4 149 70.6 531 


92 | 17.8 35 | 38.0 57 | 62.0 


spaghetti, 72.4; 
vegetables, 70.6. 

Are these groups under-adveitised 
as compared with those where brand 
preferences are more marked? Readers 
will find in Table 1 complete informa- 
tion by these broad product groupings, 
and can draw their own conclusions 
about the number of women intending 
to buy each item, and the significance 
of the brand listings. 

The total mentions for individual 
brands, as given in Table 2, are the 
sum of brands written on the list and 
brands not written but specified 
verbally by the shopper. Here are the 
leaders. The first figure is number of 
written mentions, next the verbal men- 
tions, last the total: 


spices, 92.3; canned 


Campbell Soup ....... 50 32 82 
Jell-O : 71 7 7 
Kraft Cheeses .. 44 22 6 
_.. MER eee ... 54 10 6 
CO a ee i 56 
Del Monte Fruits ..... 21 35 56 
Kellogg Cereals ...... 36 20 56 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio. Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


Val-A-Pak 

Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., maker of Val-A-Pak travel bags 
and other luggage, has been studying 
the signs and portents—which all 
point to a record for Summer travel. 
Accordingly it will launch its largest 
ad campaign May 15. | 

Two-color full pages will be used in 
Collier's, Life, Saturday Evening Post. 
A window display contest for retailers, 
free mats and display material for 
them will assist in getting local promo- 
tion. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, N. Y. 


agency, is in charge. 


Barrel of Fun 


The transcribed radio program orig- 
inally created for Acme Breweries, San 
Francisco, by Brisacher, Davis & Staff, 
is now being sponsored by ten addi- 
tional brewers over 45 stations. Each 
brewer puts on the program in his own 
market territory with individual trans- 
cribed commercials prepared by his 
own agency. Sponsors for ‘Barrel of 
Fun” are: 

Acme, of S. F. and Los Angeles; 
American Brewing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Brewing Corp. of America, 
Cleveland; Falstaff Brewing Co., St. 
Louis; Fehr Brewing Co., Louisville; 
Fort Pitt Brewing Co., Sharpsburg, 
Pa.; Peter Fox Brewing Co., Chicago; 
Rubsam & Horrmann Brewing Co., 
N. Y.; Schmidt Brewing Co., Detroit; 
Schoenling Brewing Corp., Cincinnati ; 
Tivoli Brewing Co., Denver. 

Production of the transcriptions 
(which star Charles Ruggles and 
Benny Rubin) is before an audience, 
giving them the “‘feel’’ of a live broad- 
cast. Transcriptions were chosen be- 
cause neither NBC nor CBS will accept 
a beer account on a national hook-up 
and also because most brewers sell and 
advertise locally. Some $104,000 was 
spent on producing the 26 transcrip- 
tions. More sponsors are being signed 
In various markets. 


Central Idea 

New York Central System is run- 
ning a localized institutional series in 
some 140 weeklies and small town 
dailies along its tracks in N. Y. state. 
The series may be widened to a total 
of 500 on-line towns in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois as well as 
N. Y 


In ear h 


May 1. 


town the N. Y. Central 


1941 


agent signs the ad and his picture ap- 
pears under the headline, “The Central 
Idea.” First copy was on the theme, 
“whether it’s guns for our defense or 
building supplies or the morning 
grapefruit for your family — you can 
depend on New York Central freight 
rolling along, on time, on schedule.” 
The series is an attempt to foster “‘ap- 
preciation of local people for the rail- 
road and what it means to them.”’ Each 
ad will deal with one specific service 
rendered to the local community by the 
line. ay 

If the response is favorable, the 
series will continue indefinitely. Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, N. Y. agency, is in 
charge, although Lord & Thomas 
handles the regular traffic campaign. 


Air Who’s Who 

Who’s Who on the Air, Inc., has 
been formed in N. Y. to enable ten 
radio advertisers to list their programs 
in paid space on newspaper radio 
pages. 

“Consumer sales response closely 
parallels sponsor identification,” say 
officers of the new company. “It is 
not enough that a program have a high 
audience rating. It must have 
high sponsorship identification as well. 
‘Who's Who on the Air’ is designed to 
do this effectively and economically.” 

Each of the ten programs will be 
listed separately in a joint three- 
column display ad. Each ad, of 32 
lines depth, will mention product, 
name of show, picture stars and prod- 
uct, slogan or sales point, and 
time and station. 

Fred Barnard, former ad director of 
the N. Y. American and sales manager 


lox al 


GULF Of CORP. presents 
| SCREEN GUILD THEATRE 
ws 


Lever Brothers is the 


WHO’S WHO ON THE AIR TODAY! 


LUX presents 
LUX RADIO THEATRE WE THE 
Cecil B. DeMille, director 
with famous sters of 
stage and screen 


| “World's finest motor oil.” | “For all line lovndering.” 


of Street Railways Advertising Co., 
heads the firm. Says he, ‘‘an individual 
32-line ad must take its chances of bad 
position. It is so small it may not be 
seen. ‘Who's Who on the Air’ should 
always get dominant position. It will 
be limited to quality programs spon- 
sored by well known advertisers. Since 
it is a definite feature it will be looked 
for.” 


You Who Inhale 

Philip Morris & Co., N. Y., is ex- 
tending the newspaper portion of its 
campaign on the “inhale” theme 
through this month. Begun January 
20 in large space in some 300 news- 
papers of 31 states and originally 
scheduled to run ten weeks, the re- 
sponse developed has prompted this 
extension. Papers in Duluth, Fort 
Wayne, Oklahoma City and Tulsa have 
been added. 

As you probably know, the series 
maintains that every smoker inhales 
and that Philip Morris cigarettes are 
less irritating than the other leading 
brands. Biow Co., N. Y., is the 
agency. 

Extensive magazine insertions con- 
tinue, as do three radio programs. 
“Johnnie Presents” is on 75 NBC Red 
network stations. ‘Crime Doctor” is 
on 71 CBS stations “Great Moments 
from Great Plays’” is on 90 CBS sta- 
tions. 

Since the present Philip Morris cig- 
arette was introduced in 1933, sales. 
have snowballed. Currently they are 
estimated at 13,000,000,000 units a 
year, 


Continental Takes a Tip 

In its three-part survey of ‘‘Packages: 
Women Like and Dislike,’ (February 
15, March 1, 15) SM discovered that 
“women are almost fanatically super- 
stitious about the consequences of leav- 
ing tin in contact with food. Tin can: 

(Continued on page 64) 


SANKA COFFEE presents PEPSODENT presents LIFEBUOY presents 
PEOPLE BOB HOPE VARIETY SHOW) MEET MISTER MEEK 
Starring Bob Hope with With Frank Readich, Doris 
Jerry Colonna and Shinnay Dudley, Adelede Kiem 
Ennis’ Orchestra and Jack Smart 


With Gabriel Hestter in 
lernewing headline per 
sonalities in the news. 


first company to sign 


7:30 P.M. wasc sP.m. 


WEAF 5:30 Fm. wit 5:30 P.™. wor 


up to list its radio pro- present TIME TO SMILE 
grams in this “Who’s 
Who on the Air,” ae- 
cording to Donahue & 
Co., N. Y. agency han- 
dling the plan. Repro- 
duced is an example 
of how the list will 
look in papers of 30 


cities where it soon 


Starring Eddie Centorwith 
Dinah Shore and 
(Mad Russian) Gordon 


IPANA and SAL WEPATICA| LUCKY STRIKE presents 
KAY KYSER'S KOLLECE 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDCE 


Kay Kyser and hes Orches. 
tre, with Ginny Summs 


FELL presents 
TWE ALDRICH FAMILY 
Starring Ezre Stone with 
Jack Miller's Orchestre. 


GRAPE NUTS presents 
KATE SMITH HOUR 
Starring Kate Smith with 
Ted Collins and jack 


America’s best loved 
in thelr new- 
Miller's Orchestra 


est adventures. 


ie SB (>, 7 
. 4 3 "es 6 


ST jeLtO 
Re) — iFrea 

. “hamarica’s tavorite dessert.” "The red ond white label.” 
P.M... Wit O15 P.M... WEAF 9:30 P.M... WOR 9:30 P.M... WEAF | 1OP.M.. WABC (Mee trefri) 


will run. 
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AMERICAN BANDAGE CORP. 


1509 fast Seventh Avenue, 


1707 N DAMEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


LLINOIS 


Februsry 3, 1941 


of the attached card, which has been recorced 


‘anc can be honored only if signed by you, we will mail you 
mcsolutely free of charge, one "a.t.c. GAUZBAND” Automatic 
Reel Sport Tin. 


Thies is for your own personal use. 


fiem, hunt, or participate in any sport you 
-0.c. GAUZBAND" tc be indispensatle. It is a 
the medicine cabinet. Over 200,000 Sport Tins 


were sold last year at 25¢ each. 


time we send you the Sport Tin we will ship you 


*ithout any obligation on your part, one “a.t.c. GAUZBA™D*" 
Phdustrial Package #5, containing 1 dozen 1* xX 10 yare rolls. 


le strip right now. 


the Industrial Package on a free trial basis, 
testing to see if you can increase safety in 
You will be testing to see if you can cut »ro- 
- Many safety directors state that men return 
er when using “*a.bd.c. GAUZBATD" because the 

g sterile, antiseptic, and porous, allows wounds 
ker. 


GAUZBAYD" for 10 daye under actual conditions 
plant If at the end of this period it does 

h your requirements, return the unused portion, 
there will be no charge for the quantity used. 
100% ours. wo salesman will call. 

AUZBAYD* proves to be the best surgical dressing 
e ever used, just return our shipcing memo at 
Gays showing your acceptance. You will ce 


iis 


Economy of the product was illustrated 


TEN-DAY free trial offer by 

87,317 direct mail letters 

opened 2,320 new accounts in 

11 months for American 
Bandage Corp., Chicago. Industrial 
business increased 250% last year 
through the use of a series of novelty 
letters. 

Robert Stone, director of sales, ex- 
plains that three years ago his firm— 
then only a year old—set out to intro- 
duce the “a.b.c. Gauzband,” a surgical 
dressing that is medicated and self- 
adhering, yet which will not adhere 
to skin, hair or clothing. 

“We used direct mail and trade 
publications to introduce it to indus- 
trial companies. Results were heart- 
breakingly disappointing. What was 
wrong? Was it the copy? Advertis- 
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an actual 
attached to the letterhead. 


penny 


Free Trial, Novelty Letters, Open 
2.320 New Accounts in 11 Months 


That old reliable “send no money” technique clicks again 
introducing a.b.c. bandages to industrial buyers. After the 
initial order, a series of attention-jolting letters brings as 


high as 11% returns on repeat business. 


ing men told us that it met all the 
standards of good copy. Was it the 
psoduct? No, because our salesmen, 
who sell to industrial, sporting goods, 
drug and medical markets through 
jobbers, had no difficulties. Our plan 
of introduction was at fault. We had 
not made it easy for the safety director 
of industrial companies to try our 
our product. 

“Finally we determined to use the 
book publisher’s technique: The free 
trial offer. If it is practical for selling 
books, we argued, why not bandages? 
In essence, we said in our letter: 
‘Try a.b.c. Gauzband, the medicated 
standard brand of self-adhering gauze, 
for ten days under actual conditions, 
without any obligation to buy. If at 
the end of this period the product 


\ sample of a.b.c. bandage flagged attention and a free trial offer 


brought 2.65% in orders. 


proves satisfactory, return our ship- 
ping memo showing acceptance. You 
will then be billed. On the other 
hand, if the product does not prove 
satisfactory after using ten days, re- 
turn the unused portion and there will 
be no charge for the quantity used.’ 

“Attached to this letter was a sam- 
ple of a.b.c. Gauzbana to attract atten- 
tion. The first 10,000 letters brought 
back almost 300 trial orders. Of the 
300, over 96% accepted and were 
billed. We were astonished and deeply 
gratified. The same plan in our maga- 
zine advertising increased returns im- 
mediately. 

“From the results obtained we be- 
lieve that the free trial plan can be 
used by many manufacturers of staple 
lines: Electric shavers, paper towels, 
office supplies, oils, soaps, cooking 
utensils, ete. 

“After this initial success, we had 
to get repeat business, to give our cus- 
tomers a reason for re-ordering,” says 
Mr. Stone. “This called for another 
plan. A letter was sent to each cus- 
tomer every 60 days. It contained mild 
fear copy to impress the fact that the 
buyer has human lives at stake each 
time he buys bandages. Typical 
phrases were: 

 “Here’s a penny (a real penny was 
attached). Take this penny and con- 
sider 14 of its value a very insig- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


> 


have proved that you realize this re- 


*7HE GAUZE COMES OUT -Tus NO“L STAVE tm” sponsibility by your purchase. . 
= Why not check on your supply of 
‘ame’ © % AMERICAN BANDAGE CORP a— Gauzband? Complete information is 
SZ riven in the enclosed catalog sheet 
=== 4 iy nornoammm 2, cyicaco. wuineis & Bes: : 8 
= a For safety’s sake, send us your 
— Ny Sy 308 order today.” 
“Within a few weeks after mailing 
wh shoul . . P ’ 
. this letter we received an 11% return 
. r before in repeat orders. In addition, a num- 
; > tena. ber of customers wrote and asked us 
aia where they could get the mirror,”’ says 
; ' Mr. Stone. 
“We found through cold, hard ex- 
: ; perience,” he concludes, ‘‘that before 
— you write a word you must make sure 
a ne that your plan is practical. The best 
. . 4 x produced letterhead copywriter for letters or advertisements 
e a-d.c. G $ below is looking at will fail unless he has a_ practical 
spoken . ith his own reflection. sian.” 
: nag : { small unbreak- I see : : , 
P a able mirror was at- The company 1S proud ot the tact 
- : eg na gl tached to the letter that its package, called the ‘Automatic 
” we which went to in- Reel Sport Tin,” received an Irwin D. 
‘ on dustrial firms that curr ee ; aR . 
: . : pangs thes Wolf Award for ‘adding most to con- 
k et is 10 had not re-ordered . a é 
: mith Ker recently, Not anew sumer convenience.” It has the exclu- 
y n idea, it still com- sive world rights to the use of the 
AND aay . Pe $ > ‘ A 
manded interest medication with which its bandage is 
s re and made sales. Bore . 
eS impregnated. 
." v t A 4 (Case 
u / - — 
AMERICAS 
Mild fear copy was used in follow-ups. a HERE'S THE MAN 
4 
Look WHO CAN SAVE 
nificant amount Yet this 14 cent 


will buy protection that may save you 
hundreds of dollars. Yes, 14 cent 
is the average cost of bandaging a 
wound with a.b.c. Gauzband . . . As- 


sured protection for you and your Deer Hr. Jones: 


employes against infection on 

Attached to another letter was a f the | 
miniature red lantern. “The red lan- 
tern means danger . A cut, scratch, 
bruise or sprain means danger . . . why 


”” 


ene, £as 


Still another letter had a piece of 


imitation wood attached. “Knock on the specially processed self-adhering gauze, used in combination 
wood,”” said the copy, ‘“That’s what WEED NRedee. PROTEVIUED" 
you should do if you haven't had an Pandage an employee in the morning with this combination oil-resistant 
‘ . iregsine il] t ces v for him to urn to have the wound re 
a > ’ —— . iregsine. It will not be necessary for him to return to hav 
ccident today Accidents cost dregaed until the end of the working period. 
money. Compensation costs go up. : 
. Wer. 3 rerove the dressing you will find the wound perfectly dry. You 
Production §0es down a. b. sill be assured that contaminated materiale did not enter the wound tc 
Gauzband is designed to help keep cause a oossibly fatal infection. You will be certain that you have done 
’ your part in saving lives, as well as saving your commany money on their 


your production up to par : 
After sending a number of these 


reco whose every decision can out maman lives in 


: < You cannot afford to take such a chance. Your resvonsbdbility is too csreat. 
gamble with human lives — You have proved that you realize this responsibility by your ourchase of a 


moensation insurarce. 


only one "Oil-Resistant GAUZBAND" and "3.b.c. PROTECTONE". Tne 


novelty letters, Mr. Stone reports, een 
many of American Bandage Corp.'s in the "O} 
customers started to comment on them. ae kiar te 
One letter went to industrial firms 7 
that had not ordered in some time. * Pg 
A small mirror was fastened beside sure. F 
the headline. “Here's the man who 
can save a life today.’ a 
Copy potion One faulty “sy 


Purchase of a surgical dressing that 
will come off in oil, kerosene, gaso- 
line, paint, oleic acid, or soap water 
may mean a life You cannot af- 
tord to take such a chance . . . You 


y purchase of 4 surgical dressing that will come off in cil, kero- 


yours is a resconsible job. You're looking at the reflection 
balance. 


line, paint, oleic acid, or soap water, may mean a life. 


* wnich, when used as directed, will not come off in the 
,ed. That surgical dressin’ consists of "“Oil-Resistant 


Isn't that a corfort te you? 


ne subject why not check on your sunoly ef "Oil-Resistant SaUZ- 
he 12" x 10 yard package with rolls cut to the width desired, or 
~Resistant Kit." "“a.t.c. PRCTECTCNE" can be obtained in one 
ix ounce bottles. Co n the attached 
t 


olete inforration is given 


ne tco good when caring for the welfare of your emloyees. }1ke 


gafety's sake genc us vour order today. 


Yours very coy 


Director of Sales, 


AVERICAN BANDAGE COFP 


pe age eer 


May 1, 1941 
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Behind the 


Balance Sheet 


WHERE 
THE SALES DOULAR 
GOES 


There’s a story behind every balance sheet—a story 
of the company, the people who make it up, its 
policies, its products and services. The companies 
represented on these pages believed their stories 
worth dramatizing to stockholders and employes in 
annual reports. Profit and loss statements are there. 
But formal tabulations of figures and percentages have 
been clarified and made easy to digest by pictorial 
charts, photographs, color printing, ete. 


I. Sears, Roebuck & Co. wanted to explain to its 
stockholders the balance sheet and income ac- 
count tabulations, and to tell them how the work of 
each department dove-tailed with that of the other 
departments to make up the complete organization. 
So Sears dropped its usual 12-page pocket-size pamph- 
let (which had contained only tabulations, listings 
and the “president's letter to stockholders”) and 
adopted a larger book, printed in two colors. The 
organization chart became a fold-in, on the back of 
which was published the balance sheet and income 
account tabulations for easy cross-reference. 


2. General Motors devoted the center spread of its 

1910 report to employes to a picture pie-chart 

visualizing where the GM sales dollar goes. In 

physical production, the book uses two colors, large 

bleed photographs and human interest montages of 
GM employes at work, charts and maps. 


7b. American Sugar Refining Co. is celebrating its 

fiftieth anniversary this year, and to remind its 
stockholders of the growth and importance of the 
company and.its products devoted the major part of 
its annual report to its 50-year history. Men still 
active in the company, or its predecessors, for 50 
years or longer were pictured on one page, while a 
spread was devoted to a full-color illustration con- 
trasting the sugar barrel of yesterday with the neatly 
packaged Domino sugars of today. 


A. In the picture graphs used by John Morrell & Co. 

to point out interesting facts about the company. 
symbols, appropriately enough, are livestock and 
carcasses. This method of presenting the story in 
illustrated form was carried out throughout the book, 
with the exception of the last page which pictured the 
various Morrell packaged products. 
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5. Scott Paper Co. took a part of its annual report to remind stock- 
holders of the company’s advertising, pointing out that its national 
dvertising is “telling millions of consumers of the improved quality 
nd new low prices of ScotTissue”: its business paper advertising, 
emphasizing the necessity of “improved industrial relations, so vital to 
wr defense program.” Seott’s annual report also outlines how stock- 
holders can “favorably affect the sale of Scott products” by using them 
and recommending them to schools, office buildings, stores, clubs, hotels 
and hospitals. 


§. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. uses pictorial graphs to tell stock- 

holders how Iron Fireman business compared with the general bus- 

iness picture over the past 11 years and how the tax burden has increased 

over a period of four years. Interesting aerial photographs of the com- 
pany’s plants are also included. 


7. The headline on the pages pictured here from Crane Co.’s 1940 

report speaks for itself. In addition to simplifying its financial 

statement (pointing out “This is the Asset section of the balance sheet 

and shows what we have.” and “This is the Liability section of the 

balance sheet and shows the amounts owed and the stockholders’ invest- 

ment”), the book pictures all of the Crane products, their installation 
and manufacture. 


8. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana used many photographs in its 1940 
report. varying them with pie-charts and pictorial graphs to tell the 
story of its production, refining, transportation and marketing. One 
section of the report was devoted to a review of litigation in which the 
; company was involved during the past year. 
9. National Dairy Products Corp. chose a folder cover, 
chocked it full of color illustrations of foods from 
recent Sealtest advertising to point out to its stockholders 
how eye appeal helps popularize the use of milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products. Throughout the book 
pictorial graphs are used to illustrate the balance sheet, 
government regulations, research, objectives of the 
company, ete, 


10. Along with its annual report, Victor Equipment 

Co. mailed to stockholders a 24-page booklet, en- 
titled “The Story of an Organization.” Here the stock- 
holders were introduced to the people who make up 
Vietor—from L. W. Stettner, president and chairman of 
the board and inventor of the Victor welding and cut- 
ting apparatus, to the telephone operator. 


America’s $6,000,000.000 ‘Tourist 
Trade: Are You Getting a Share? 


A tourist, says Don Thomas, is primarily a “state of mind.” 
If you key your sales appeal to the appetite for color and 
drama and the urge to get-away-from-it-all that characterize 
every person who is away from his home base, you will tap 


a rich and responsive market. 


BY DON THOMAS 


Managing Director, 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


Born in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Don 
Thomas has been in California 20 years. He 
went there to re-organize the Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising clubs, and was asked to stay when he 
increased the organization from 300 to 900 
members. Thus launched in organization work, 
he became executive secretary of the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association, then of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles, and was active in 
the international organization. In 1928 he was 
elected executive secretary of the All-Year Club 
when it needed an energetic head and a 


for regular trade. Visitors attending 
sports events here—most notably the 
Olympic Games in 1932 bought 
sports clothes like those worn by con. 
testants; other strong and original de- 
signs were developed, and now twice 
a year several thousand buyers attend 
Los Angeles merchandise openings, to 
purchase for large stores. 

It may be that you have not yet 
visited California, but look at your 
dinner table. Has it changed the past 
five years, from formal china to strong 
modern designs and colors? Los 
Angeles potteries now rank with the 
largest eastern centers in dinnerware 
It all started with a little attention to 
the tourist state of mind. 

Twenty years ago, the avocado was 
known only to people who lived where 
they could buy “alligator pears’ from 
Cuba. California avocado growers de- 
veloped groves, and looked around for 
a market. With 200,000 tourists 
coming here every year, the logical 
way to begin was by serving “Calavo” 
salads, sandwiches, etc., to the tourist 
in our hotels and restaurants. Today, 


HAT is a tourist? To many 
of us, he offers a splendid 
special market, and my job 
happens to be that of attract- 


ing him to Southern California, and 
treating him as he wants to be treated 
after he gets here. 


But I would be puzzled to give you 


a description of a tourist so you would 
recognize him, and he might resent 
being called one, because he thinks he 
is a vacationist, a fisherman, a conven- 
tion delegate, a man recovering from 
a sickness. 


The best definition I can give is, 


that a tourist is a state of mind. And 
that happens to make the best market 
description. 


A tourist is any of us away from 


home. We may be on a business trip, 
or bound for Hawaii, or after deer, 
or birds, or trout. When we drop 
work, and get away from it all, we are 
different in our personalities, and in 
our spending. 


Los Angeles has been a _ tourist 


Mecca for more than 5O years, but it 
was only about 20 years ago that we 
discovered that the tourist’s way of 
thinking about himself is perhaps the 
most important thing about him, the 
readiest approach to his purchasing 
power. 


dynamic program. 


How many New Yorkers have ever 
gone over to Bedloe’s Island to see 
the Statue of Liberty? Not one in 50. 
But if the Statue of Liberty were in 
Los Angeles harbor, no New Yorker 
visiting us would go away without see- 
ing it. 

One phase of the tourist mind is, it 
wants to realize fully that it is away 
from home. It wants to see different 
things—if possible, to see wonders. 
Therefore, treating it in that spirit is 
a fine way to get along with the tour- 
ist mind. 

Within the past half-dozen years, 
Southern California has found national 
markets for its sports clothes and other 
apparel, its furniture, pottery and bric- 
a-brac. These products of new indus- 
tries here attract by their originality 
of design. Spanish, Mexican, Amer- 
ican Indian, pioneer Western, South 
Seas and other motifs are employed, 
and in sports clothes, there is a prac- 
ticality as well as style, owing to a 
climate in which sports can be fol- 
lowed all year. 

Tourists started these industries, be- 
cause at first, finding themselves in 
Spanish California, they wanted typical 
souvenirs to take and send back home. 
Tourist design in souvenirs led to de- 
veloping the Spanish motif in articles 


the fruit is so well known nationally 
that most people have forgotten when 
they first tried and liked it. 
California produces excellent wines. 
Popular belief has long accorded 
supremacy to imported wines. The 
best way to demonstrate the quality of 
our wines to the nation would be to 
let everybody actually taste them. 
That's a sizeable job, with 130,000,000 
people. But every year, nearly 2,000,- 
000 (last year 1,930,107) tourists 
visit California. Recently, the wineries 


set 
lettit 


set aside a day for receiving visitors, 
letting them sample various types of 
wine. It is a beginning, and will 
make a market impression nationally, 
as our styles and fruits have done. 

Because we have finally learned that 
the tourist wants to see sights, some- 
thing to prove that he is away from 
home, we have learned to spotlight the 
things in each community that will in- 
terest visitors. 

Here is an outlying town that has 
no particular scenic advantages, and 
because it is developing industrially, 
might attract no special attention if set 
down in the Middle West. But that 
town has an Indian legend. It is made 
into a yearly pageant or play, and 
thousands of visitors go there during 
the season. 

Other towns have capitalized old 
buildings, even though in ruins, and 
historic episodes. Agricultural com- 
munities feature their principal prod- 
ucts in “‘strawberry”’ 
annivers- 


rodeos. and cities celebrate 


aries by growing whiskers and revert- 


ing to the Old West. 


That vin ordinaire, 
the crusty French 
bread and savoury 


‘heese you remember 
as part of the en- 
chantment of Paris— 
any realist will tell 
you — were far in- 
ferior to similar Am- 
erican products. But 
you were a_ tourist 
then; and tourists 
have no truck with 
realism. California 
has popularized the 
Calavo, for example, 
and its fine wines 
from such mighty 
storage tanks as these, 
by serving them first 
to the 


hue ws 


ree. 


oe 
at’ aa 


gingham for visitors, 


and other days, 
places in the cattle country have their 


tourist . . . . 
who still babbles of $A 
them as ambrosia. 


A city may grow whiskers and wear 
but it will have 
a lot of fun itself in doing so, and the 
device can be recommended to com- 
munities all over the land. No matter 
how prosaic they may seem, historically 
or scenically, there is always a basis for 
building visitor interest. This 1s what 
we want when we turn tourist our- 
selves, and it is something we like to 
dish up as well as take. 

Santa Barbara furnished a 
example of this spirit when, 


classic 
some 


years ago, it undertook a moderniza- 
tion program, remodelling many 


buildings in the Spanish style. 

The railroad company has a round- 
house there, and it seemed as though 
nothing could ever be done with a 
roundhouse. But an energetic woman, 
Mrs. Pearl Chase, persuaded the rail- 
road to turn its roundhouse into an 
outward og a of a Spanish bull fight 
arena, and it 1s now one of the sights. 
Nothing was changed inside; it is still 


a roundhouse, 
but to the eye, it might be in Spain. 


Now, assuming that the tourist is a 
are all 
and want to 
basis 
“tourist 


mind, and that we 
at certain times, 


such, we 


state of 
tourists 
be treated as 
upon which to cultivate 
market’’ 
manufacture, 

Tourists are 
fornia, or Florida, 
are found everywhere. 


have a 
the 


not pe uliar to 
or Europe. 


tourists. 


sheltering locomotives ; 


according to the products we 
and the services we sell. 
Cali- 
They 
Neither Cali- 
fornia nor Florida has leadership in 


Southern California has leadership 


as a tourist playg eround, because it at- 
tracts people all year ‘round, in con- 


trast to the short Winter season in 
Florida. A short season imposes a high 
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I 
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year round, 


spread over the whole year, 


with costs 
we are able 
» hold visitors for an average of 41.2 
ays in Winter, 15.1 days in Summer. 

There are only two tourist areas in 
1e United States that have visitors all 
and the other one may 


rice structure, whereas 


surprise you. 


It is New York ¢ ity, and its leader- 


ship is measured in money spent by 


\ 


New York 


isitors, vacationist dollars. 


i 


Ripe-olive canning is 
big business in Cal- 
ifornia: tourists who ate 
them first there now buy 
them everywhere. 


California weather, California 
life bred California sports 
clothes and the ubiquitous 
California open-air fashion 
show. Ergo! Los 
Angeles becomes world’s 
sports-clothes fashion center. 


Cali- 
and 


with $584,000,000, 
fornia next, with $439,000,000, 
Florida third, with $285,000,000. 

Measured by tourist dollars spent 
per capita population of states, Nevada 
leads the nation, with $92 yearly, Cali- 
fornia is third with $71, and New 
York State is well down the line with 
$45. These 1938 figures include both 
inter- and intra-state tourist expendi- 
tures, and war diversion of travel has 
undoubtedly increased them. 

New York City leads in tourist 
volume because it is one place every- 
body wants to see sometime, and it is 
nearest to the country’s densest popu- 
lation. Most of the sights people want 


stands first, 


to see in New York are available all 
year ‘round, so that visitors come and 
go at all seasons, Thousands of people 
engaged in entertaining visitors are 
well aware of them, and their impor- 
tance is shown whenever there is a 
business let-down, affecting the hotels 
and theatres. 

With the American people spending 
$6,000,000,000 every year as tourists, 
there is a market for local suppliers 
and services in even the smallest com- 
munity. Nevada has the smallest popu- 
lation of all the states, and the largest 
area per inhabitant; it would hardly 
attract tourists alone, but being on the 
way to the Pacific Coast, it enjoys the 
best tourist business, as travelers pass 
through. Locally, your town may seem 
to have no tourists, but investigation 
will reveal them, and catering to them, 
offering something worth stopping for, 
will develop a market. 

Every year, large numbers of people 
become potential customers for special 
treatment on special occasions. Chris- 
mas is the outstanding example; June 
weddings, baseball and school are 
others. Tourists offer such a special 
market—ourselves getting away from 
our everyday surroundings and occupa- 
tions and going some place to see 
something. 


How the Market Breaks Down 


To participate in this tourist market, 
it is well to begin by studying its 
divisions. You can break it down into 
local, regional and national tourist de- 
mand; or into primary and secondary 
markets, 

Local demand is made up of spend- 
ing by visitors passing through your 
community, and largely retail; it calls 
for hotels, retaurants, sight-seeing serv- 
ices, theatres, souvenirs. In Los 
Angeles, catering for local demand 
with souvenirs and merchandise 
typical of our region, led to demand 
for such products in neighboring 
states, and finally to national demand. 

Primary tourist business is done by 
transportation agencies, and secondary 
business by hotels, theatres, stores. 

Where to look for your share of this 
market, as a manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer, may be best shown by re- 
counting the development of our own 
tourist business. 

Until the first World War stopped 
pleasure travel to Europe, tourist traf- 
fic was cultivated chiefly by the rail- 
roads. 

Following that war, the automobile 
came within the reach of the average 
American family, and with highway 
building, the development of national 
parks, and other influences, raised the 

Fashion show photo om previous page from 


Powell Press Service, L. A.; others courtesy L. A 


Chamber of Commerce. 
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volume of tourist travel to undreamed 
of heights. 

In 1921, Southern California woke 
up to the fact that it had an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility in tourist 
travel. The opportunity lay in supple- 
menting railroad travel promotion by 
advertising the attractions of our 
locality—we might have everying 
needed to bring people here, but they 
had to be told about it. And we had 
to see that they were well entertained 
after they got here, 

The All-Year Club of Southern 
California was formed, to manage 
community advertising, paid for by 
contributions from concerns that dealt 
directly with visitors. 

In selling our community to visitors, 


Men in 
New Jobs 
at 


Owens-Illinois 


Garland Lufkin 


Smith Rairdon Roy Washing 


Hugh Paul 


Stanley McGiveran 


Recent executive changes at OwensIlli- 
nois Glass and Can companies, promote 
Garland Lufkin, g.m., closure and plastics 
division, to g.m., glass container division; 
Smith L. Rairdon, v.-p. and g.s.m., O-I 
Can Co., to g.s.m., glass container divi- 
sion; Stanley J. McGiveran, g.m., Insulux 
Products, to v.-p. and g.s.m. O-I Can Co.; 
Roy R. Washing, New Jersey plant man- 
ager, to g.m., closure and plastics divi- 
sion; and Hugh Paul from s.m. to g.m., 
Insulux Products division. Faustin J. 
Solon and Randolph H. Barnard, v.-p.’s, 
will devote their entire time, in the 
future, to general management, produc- 
tion and sales. 


we soon discovered that we had to 
sell the tourist to Southern California 
business men. Hotel, transportation, 
theatrical and other executives knew 
the tourist dollar as something tang. 
ible. But many more executives, 
though benefitting indirectly, did not 
realize what it meant to them 

One dollar out of every five circulat- 
ing in the Southern California trade 
stream had been originally a tourist 
dollar. Every manufacturer, distribu. 
tor and supplier in the community 
could count on one-fifth of his volume 
being based on tourist spending—and 
every employe found that percentage 
of tourist money in his pay check. 

Our selling job was done chiefly by 
gathering and publishing information 
about the tourist dollar, audited and 
accounted for in many different ways, 

First, it breaks down, in cents: 
Food, 22; housing, 19; retail trade, 
clothing and miscellaneous merch. 
andise purchases, 13; local transporta- 
tion, including street cars, taxicabs, 
sightseeing buses, 23; theatres, amuse- 
ment, recreation, 11; personal and 
professional services, 4; miscellaneous 
expenses, 8. 


State’s 2nd Biggest Business 


Tourists form a major industry in 
our well-balanced economic picture, 
bringing in more than oranges, more 
than motion pictures—in fact, ex- 
ceeded only by petroleum. 

To show that visitors are well-off 
financially, and spend money, we have 
tabulated their hotel occupancy in 
dollars, days and seasons; their occu- 
pancy of rental property; the kind of 
cars they come in, which are prepond- 
erantly in the higher price backets; 
the amount of money spent daily— 
and also the advertising cost for bring- 
ing them here, which is less than one- 
third of one per cent of their cash 
expenditures with us. 

Gradually, our whole business com- 
munity has become conscious of this 
market, and some of the most remark- 
able results have been attained by 
firms that thought they had only an 
indirect interest in it. 

Apparel, furniture and other manu- 
facturers have cultivated tourist in- 
terest to such advantage that today they 
sell nationally, and have their own 
tourists, in the thousands of retail 
buyers who come to their semi-annual 
merchandise showings. 

For the manufacturer elsewhere, out 
advice is, “Survey the tourist market, 
and see what it may have for you.” 

All of us are tourists at least two 
weeks in the year—how much of yout 
product is bought by people traveling? 

Where is your distribution, what 
states in which you sell are active in 
inviting and entertaining tourists, 
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Ask a Gopher 


About Defense 


Seems as if the gopher has a special lik- 
ing for the lead sheathing which covers 
buried telephone cable. So, whenever 
we lay cable in gopher country, we 
gopher-proof it with extra steel tape— 
and his sharp teeth can’t do any damage. 
That’s bad news for Mr. Gopher but good 
news for your Long Distance eall. 

A small thing, but just one of the 
many things the Bell System is doing 
these days to prevent interruption in 
telephone service. For the telephone is 
a vital link in the whole program of 
National Defense. 


‘ al . 
‘The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. 


May 


ae 


Long Distance helps unite the nation 


1941 
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(N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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“The Boss says, ‘Salesmen are the privileged ambassadors of progress . . 
from dirt, drudgery, and despondency, and all that is graceless and inelegant!’” 


* 


when do the tourist seasons fall, how 
long do they last? 

If your product is adapted to tourist 
trade, as traveling equipment, or 
susceptible of special packaging for the 
convenience of travelers, how about 
tourist advertising, tourist displays, or 
other ways of catering to people away 
from home, looking for the unusual ? 

How about touring appeal to the 
people in your own region at the time 
when they are planning vacations, and 
buying necessities? Not all the tourist 
spending is done aw ay from home. 

How about injecting a little tourist 


, 4 


; oe i 
J 


* * * 


glamor into your regular line? 

The other day, an eastern manufac- 
turer sent one of his designers to Los 
Angeles to collect material for a line 
of cravats, ornamented with Southern 
California symbols—stylized orange 
trees, palms, the old Spanish missions, 
our City Hall, Hollywood players and 
camera men. This is not souvenir mer- 
chandise, but his regular line, buttres- 
sed with an appeal to the fellow away 
from home, looking for something 
different in neckties, and perhaps 
capitalizing upon his memories of a 
visit to Southern California, 


‘ 


oT v 


. the emancipators of human-kind 


* 


Another eastern manufacturer re- 
cently used our place names for a new 
textile ensemble, Mojave red, Mission 
gray, and so on. From one standpoint, 
it might be regarded as coming into 
our backyard and helping himself to 
sales appeal developed by our own 
manufacturers. However, the main 
thing is that we have built the value, 
where a few years ago these names 
would have meant little to the country 
at large. 

Enter into the spirit of getting away, 
and seeing something different, and in 
that spirit look for your tourist market. 
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EVEREST—the world's highest 
mountain— photographed from an 
altitude of about 20,000 feet. 


No one has ever climbed it 


x “What is that mountain?” 
Loy the traveler asks. 


} "“Kangchenjunga, Sahib,” says 
LAG the rickshaw man. 

“How near it looks!” 

"lt is forty miles away, Sahib.” 

“Oh! It looks much nearer.” 

“But will the Sahib look at the other peak 
behind it?” 

“The smaller one to the left?” 

“Do you know what that is? . . . That, 
Sahib,”,— the man’s voice will sink to a 
hushed whisper—"that is the Goddess 
Mother.” 


“Everest?” 
“Everest.” 
The traveler looks disappointed, “I 
thought it would be plainer—bigger.” 
“No, Sahib... It isa hundred miles away.” 


From “AT GRIPS WITH EVEREST” 
by Stanley Snaith 


Advertisers. also, even the most impor- 
tant and experienced, sometimes lose their 
perspectiveand fall into errors of judgment. 

At a glance, many publications look 


impressive. Why not a little advertising 
in each? 


Yet when an advertiser Stops to reflect, 
he realizes that. in the publication field, 
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The American Weekly rises above them 
all. It enters more than 7,000,000 homes 
every week. No other publication ap- 
proaches it. This ts a market big enough, 
with enough buying power, to expand 
the sales of almost any product this 
market by itself, alone 


But no one has ever really climbed to 
the summit of The American Weekly’s 
possibilities—a BIG COLOR PAGE, 
every week, 52 times a year. That's climb- 
ing the Mt. Everest of the publication field 

that’s the challenge to those u ho dare the 
unusual. 


The merchandising and sales results ob- 
tained through a single color page in The 
American Weekly stimulate the imagina- 
tion—what could this powerful publication 
do with an “‘‘all-out” campaign 

There have been many large campaigns 
involving both BIG COLOR PAGES and 
supplemental black-and-white insertions. 
This experience of the Tea Bureau, Inc., 
is suggestive: 

For nearly three and a half years The American 
Weekly has played a major part in the promo- 
tional activities of the Tea Bureau, an association 
of teagrowers of India, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra, 


organized to promote the saie and use of their 
product in the United States. 

In the Summer of 1939, in order to get a greater 
number of impressions, the Tea Bureau reduced 
the size of its advertising in The American Weekly 
from BIG COLOR PAGES to 1000-line color units 
—and with the money supposedly saved, bought 
other advertising. 

In 1940, the Tea Bureau returned to the use of 
BIG COLOR PAGES in The American Weekly and 
the other advertising was dropped. 

A Tea Bureau advertising executive wrote: 

"In no case did we find any such enthusiasm for 

the enlarged circulation as we had previously 

found for the big color pages in The American 

Weekly. The result, of course, you know.” 


The Tea Bureau continues, in 1941, the 
job it started in the Fall of 1937, and has 
used BIG COLOR PAGES in The Ameri- 
can Weekly in January and March. 


Such BIG COLOR PAGES—bigger 
than those obtainable in any other nationa! 
publication —give a number of large ad- 
vertisers the Opportunity to step out 
beyond the area of the smaller, less im- 
posing peaks—and really climb Everest. 
Advertisers can be conspicuous up there 

standing atop the greatest market in the world. 


THEAMERICAN 
=< AN ESKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


The Goddess of Liberty, out there 
on Bedloe’s Island, may feel even more 
important today than she did in the 


days of unrestricted immigration. 
Along with valiant England and brave 
Greece, we are once more to carry the 
torch for the democratic way of life. 
Helping to make the world safe for 
democracy is always a large order, but 
some day some one will make the idea 
stick. 
i } ok 
It seems a bit ironical, incidentally, 
that the statue of Liberty was a gift 
from a country that has since lost her 
own freedom. One cannot conceive 
of France as permanently slave, how- 
ever. 
* 
In the light of a recent experience, 
I offer a simile to replace that of 
Tennyson's ever-flowing brook. “It 
went on and on, like a benefit perform- 
ance.” 
x a 
Avalon, N. J., is “cooler by a mile.” 
I don't get it, but it sounds good. 


? * 
Motto for a backslider: ‘Come 
back to errin’.”’ 
.. 2 
The FTC has notified General 


Motors that it must advertise the “true 
retail price for place of sale.” It was 
Amos, of Amos 'n’ Andy, who ob- 
that “the big type gives it to 
you and the little type takes it away.’ 


sc rved 


Martin Olsen, ad. mgr. of Warner 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis, has put 
away his skis for the season. He now 
finds time to tell us that he prefers 
“upandown” to “‘verticar’’ as the name 
to replace the one-way word, 
Vator 


““ele- 
Sorry, Martin, but it would 
lead to confusion, Can you imagine 
your Aunt Minnie asking the operator: 
“Is this the down upandown ?” 

There are times, conceivably, when 
auld acquaintance should be forgot. 


De bunking Old Phrases De pt.: “As 
easy as rolling off a log.”’ How many 
since Dan’l Boone, have ever 
rolled off a log? A _ hard, round, 
irregular bed at best, with its bark cor- 
rugations pressing your clavicle, why 
would anybody try lying on one? And 
if you didn’t //e on such an uncom- 
fortable thing, how could you roll off 


of us, 
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it? Rolling off a springboard into a 
swimming-pool, maybe, but rolling off 
a log? I hardly think so. 

* * * 

No, Tessie; I don't think your sug- 
gested headline is dignified enough for 
an ad on commercial loans: “Brother, 
can you spare a grand?” 

a 

Among other things, war stimulates 
phrase-making. World War I gave us 
“Overt act,” “Strict accountability,” 
“Too proud to fight,” “The self-de- 
termination of small nations,’ and 
“Force without stint or limit.” World 
War II has given us the overworked 
“Fifth columnist,” “All-out (this or 
that),”” and the newest of FDR’s: 
“Speed . . . and speed now!” 

. 6s 

At last, the script-writer gets a 
break. On the Fibber McGee pro- 
gram, they tell you that it was ‘written 
by Don Quinn.” (As nearly as I 
could make out the name.) 

ss ¢ 

If you thought snuff had passed out 
with the perfumed dandies of the 18th 
century, you may be surprised to learn 
that snuff-production in the U. S. for 
the month of February was 3,051,492 


pounds. Nothing to sneeze at, or 
is it? 
K * * 
Milgrim, New York, advertises 


Shoe Fly shoes. Old-time bartenders 
wil: remember Shoo Fly as the grand- 
daddy of Mickey Finn. 


“They begged for introductions— 
but no one took her home,” headlines 
a Mum page. Is it possible that any 
girl in 1941 does not know the value 
of personal daintiness and how to ac- 
quire it? 


A page ad in the Satevepost shows 
a young man wearing an Arrow Hull 
shirt with a smart-looking, snug-fitting 
collar attached. Do, re, mi, so, fa, so 
good, as Col. Stoopnagle once ob- 
served, But the picture shows every- 
body turning to look at the young man. 
To me, that would be just as unsettling 
as though I wore no shirt at all. 

* ok * 

All this talk about post-war adjust- 
ments seems premature to me. No 
lover of dictatorship, I am forced to 
admit that the Axis has currently run 
up a score that will take everything 


the democracies have in order to win 
before the ninth inning. 
* 6 5 
The stockholders’ report has come 
into its own. Not so long ago, this 
was a skimpy little four-page folder 
giving the barest essentials. Today, it 
is a comprehensive book that takes the 
stockholder into the company’s conf. 
dence, and tries to make him feel his 
responsibility to the firm and to the 
products it makes. Big business is 
overlooking no bets these days. 
1 * * 


I think most of us would be hard 
put to do a better job over the years 
than Sunkist has done. 

x * * 

Nice, whimsical headline by Pyrex 

nursing bottles ‘Ask any baby.” 
x * * 

Howard Medholdt thinks Maryland 
might complete the road-signs now 
reading ‘Walk Facing Traffic’ by add- 
ing “The other side is suicide.” Mr. 
Medholdt is a road scholar, obviously. 

x * * 

Ordinarily, the dramatized adver- 
tisement leaves me cold, especially 
when it tries humorously to compete 
with the movie shorts. It was refresh- 
ing, therefore, to read General Electric 
Mazda’s page in the bulbsnatcher 
series headed: ‘How mad should a 
guy get for 15 cents?” 

*k *k * 

The movie, “Comrade X,” was in 
some respects a carbon copy of 
“Ninotchka,” but it was excellent fare, 
and not bad counter-propaganda for 
any comrade who may have taken it 
seriously. 


Paper Manufacturers Co., Philadel- 
phia, says it in rime, as relayed by the 
weekly bulletin of the Esterbrook Pen 
Co.: 

The reason people pass one door 

To patronize another store 

Is not because the other place 

Has better silks or gloves or lace 

Or cheaper prices; but it lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes. 

The greatest difference, we believe, 

Is in the treatment folks receive. 


Mrs. Schilback, of Brooklyn, won 24 
pairs of stockings from Gimbels by 
naming them ‘Crepe of Good Hope.” 
If we Americans were as interested in 
guns as we are in puns, National De- 
fense would be an accomplished fact 
and not a national headache 


From the reign of Pope-Hartford 
down to the present, refiners have been 
telling us what their gasoline would 
do for a car. Ken Force sends a Buick 
ad which puts the process into reverse. 
The Buick, we hear, ‘Gives gas more 
‘muscle.’ ”’ 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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IS SPLIT COPY TESTING THE ANSWER TO 


INCREASED SALES? 


Copy Testing 
in the 
PROVIDENCE 


HERE’S REQUIRED READING 


For Sales and Advertising Managers 
Research Directors and Advertising Executives 


SPLIT COPY TESTING IN THE 
PROVIDENCE MARKET! 


UCH has been written and published recently on 

split copy testing as a means of increasing sales 

by this new method of sifting out weak, unproductive 

advertising. Your knowledge of the subject is 

incomplete, however, if you aren't familiar with 

the story of the most complete split copy testing 
facilities available in the U. S. 

The booklet offered above describes the exclusive 

and unique Selective Distribution Method which per- 


Everybody 


mits copy testing by income groups. It also contains a 
zone map of Providence; reproductions of campaigns 
by well-known advertisers; other interesting details, 
including costs, closing dates, etc., on the methods 
and mechanics of split runs in Black and White, Color 
Comics, Monotone and Color Gravure. 

Write on your business letterhead for your personal 
copy. Edition limited. Address your request to 73 
Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 


vead, He PROVIDENCE JOURWAL- BULLETIN 


Se Bw Englands Scounel Largest Markel! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. ¢e New York e Chicago e Boston e Atlanta ¢ R.J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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Industrial Advertisers Bid for 


Business in a Sellers’ Market 


Industry has changed its whole concept of advertising since 
the first World War. Up to the hilt in defense orders, today 
it is preparing for the future in copy planned to hold cus- 
tomers and shape consumer relations. 


BY JOSEPH REISS 


President, Reiss Advertising Agency, Inc., 


and customers, “We'll do our level 
best.”” 

Bullard, Gisholt Machine, Sun. 
strand, Warner & Swasey, Axelson, 
and others are singing variations on 
the theme here exemplified by Sey. 
mour Phosphor Bronze: 


The demand for this alloy is rapidly in. 
creasing and we are doing our best to keep 
up with orders. Therefore, we ask that you 
anticipate your future requirements, sub. 
ject to our ability to meet them. 


New York 


HAT are industrial advertis- 
ers doing today? What are 
the specific problems that 
industrial advertisers must 
face and how are they handling them? 
The problems fall into eight general 
divisions: 
1. How to advertise—when oversold. 
2. How to advertise—when operat- 
ing under a government priority 
system. 
3. How to advertise preparedness for 
post-war competition. 
i. How to advertise substitutes for 
war-requisitioned materials. 
5. How to advertise emergency use, 
tool and part substitutions, etc. 
6. How to explain delays: 
a. In deliveries. 
b. In calls of representatives. 
c. When holding up distributors. 
How to correct misapprehensions: 
1. When oversold—but only tem- 
porarily. 
b. When ample stocks of stock 
material are available. 
c. When immediate deliveries are 


possible 


8. General good-will building, 

In this list one would expect to find 
“How to break the news of price 
changes'’——but in emergencies the time 
factor relegates price to the back- 
ground and mention of this normally 
important subject is rare in current in 
dustrial copy. 

Detailed examination of the eight 
divisions cited reveals how radically in- 
dustry has altered its whole concept of 
advertising since the First World War 
Advertising is now an important and 
appreciated tool for shaping consumer 
relations. 


1. Advertising—When Oversold 
As a powerful lever to keep the 
good will of customers awaiting prom- 
ised deliveries, manufacturers have 
been using advertising to tell prospects 
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It's not too soon to 
prepare for the fu- 
ture, warns Jones & 
Lamson in a page ad 
in The Iron Age, 
pointing out that 
equipment  pur- 
chased to meet the 
national emergency 
“will earn peace-time 


Cushman copy services at the same 
time it makes a sales point. Under 
“Timely Suggestions for Chuck Users” 
it tells how to avoid delayed deliveries. 


Ample stocks of 
stock material are 
ready for immediate 
delivery, reports Ry- 
erson in Automotive 
Industries, and “uni- 
form high quality 
Steels . . . assure 
best results in less 
time.” 


profits later.” 


& 
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1G THINGS 


appening tn the $9” State 


There’s a BOOM TOWN—not from the picture of the same 
name—a’building in Illinois! And though it’s across the 
river, the Army Air Corps’ Scott Field and the $10,000,000 
being spent to enlarge it are important factors in the 49th 
State of the Globe-Democrat—the St. Louis newspaper! 


THE 4QTH STATE 


S 0 W. ly W. f ? pheranecteotin 


© 87 counties in Eastern Missouri 
and Southern Illinois where 


Just this: 49th State homes, sharing over $330,000,000 in © Combined annual retail sales reach 
Defense Contracts, have a place for your product IF you Sr ee 

have a place for the Globe-Democrat. For it’s the only 
newspaper that even claims to cover St. Louis and its huge 
PLUS market. In 273 important surrounding towns, 50% of 
the families will read your message in the Globe-Democrat 


With The Globe-Democrat You Get 


—regularly! 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


Fhe NEWSPAPER OF THE 49!* STATE 
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WHEN THESE MEN SPEAK 


THEIR INDUSTRIES LISTEN! 


And this is what key men have been 
saying in their letters answering the ques- 
tion “Why do you read Business Papers?” 


H. A. Peterson, VP, Intertype Corp.: 


“It has a cash value to my company.” 
Lewis W. Waters, VP, General Foods Corp.: 
“They are tools of my business.” 
A. A. Backus, VP, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.: 
“They are necessary to me in this business.” 
F. L. Anprews, Pres., Hotel New Yorker Corp.: 
“They help me run this hotel.” 
Pui. T. Spracue, Pres., The Hays Corp.: 
“They are indispensable to industrial progress.” 


P. W. Kierer, Chief Engineer of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, 
New York Central System: 
“They really help us do our day's work.” 
Georce M. Gross, Pres., Gross-Morton Corp.: 
“They help us make a profit out of our business.” 
Apert B. McKee, Jr., Gen. Mgr., San Pedro Lumber Co.: 
“They guide us in our market plans and policies.” 
W. S. Atuison, Gen. Mgr., Quality Bakers of America: 
“They carry news this industry needs and uses.” 


Joun Starter, Pres., J. & J. Slater shoe stores: 
“They deal with the lite blood of this business.” 
BENJAMIN H. Namo, Pres., The Namm Store: 
“They make me think.” 


Burt T. Anperson, Trans. Research Dir., 
Union Switch & Signal Co.: 
“Ideas of real value are developed.” 


L. B. Bonnett, Engineer of Design and Planning, 
Consolidated Edison Co.: 
“They are the newspapers of this industry.” 


Epwarp Kreuxsie., VP, Black Starr & Gorham: 
To get “important business news of our industry.” 


Georce L. Eastman, Pres., Security Materials Co.: 
“To keep up with rapid developments in building.” 


Dan M. Rucc, VP, Koppers Company: 
“Market quotations are important news to us.” 


H. W. Brightman, VP, L. Bamberger & Co.: 
“Emergency makes trade papers vital to retailers.” 


KENNETH I. Van Cott, Gen. Mgr., Marcus & Co.: 
To get “workable ideas for sale of merchandise.” 


* * * 


WHEN ADVERTISERS SPEAK in good business papers, big 
buyers such as these listen because they read their principal 
trade and industrial magazines with interest and confidence. 
Their own words prove it! 


AMERICAN BUILDER, Chicago 
BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD, 
Chicago 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
OMIST, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPE 


ALBERT E. TOLLEY is vice-p 
in charge of production {fo 
Baking Co. Its 21 plants in a 
ering half the nation can? 
2,250,000 loaves of bread da 
practical executive climbe: 
lowly pan greaser for War4 
to be production head of tk¥ 
pany. On a practical basis hes 
“at least two hours” readit 
issue of the good bakery m0 


His letter tells you why. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINE! 


MACHINERY, New York 

POWER, New York 

RAILWAY AGE, New York 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


i" 


WaRD BAKING COMPANY 


NEw YorK Crry 


GENERAL OFFICES 
367 SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 


April 12, 1941. 


Mr. Ray Bill, Publisher 
Sales Management 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bill: 


The practical value of reading some of the bakery Business Papers 
is great. I see several of them. Two or three are so beneficial that I spend 
at least two hours reading each issue. You don't do a thing like that unless 
it's worth while. 


These few really good bekery papers have on their staffs men I 
know to be thorough. They know the bakery business. I believe they write the 
truth as they see it, without bias. They can make mistakes, of course. When 
editors tell bakers to "roll dough for Italian bread sticks down to the thick- 
ness of a pencil" they're just plain wrong. But on most subjects they are right. 


Their reports of technical bakers' meetings are accurate, I read 
these with real interest even if I have attended the meetings myself. That way 
I have important data for reference long before official published proceedings 
reach me, 


Their articles on production methods and equipment are highly use- 
ful. This kind of material is of first interest to me. But these papers also 
keep us fully informed about other developments in the industry which we want to 
follow closely -- the "new" vitamin-fortified bread, for example (which Ward 
Baking Company pioneered in 1923 -- 18 years too early for public acceptance). 
Their pages of editorial opinion do not mean much to me. I want to know what's 
going on. Then I can form my own opinion. 


Advertising pages are just as interesting and valuable as editori- 
al pages. They show us new and better ways of doing things (when the advertiser 
sticks to his subject instead of wandering off into some kind of high-flown 
generalities). We look for new facts about equipment and ingredients without a 
lot of repetition from issue to issue. Good advertisers give them to us. Sol 
watch advertising - and often call various items to the attention of our pur- 
chasing department. 


Thus you can see I am almost a cover-to-cover reader of the best 
bakery industry papers. I "lean on them" for a good deal of business assistance, 


Very truly yours, 


Albert E. Tolley 


Vice President in Charge of Production 


A SURVEY SERIES by Sales Management showing that key men every- 
where in industry are regular readers of Business Papers...and why. 


Sponsored by the foregoing Business Papers receiving unanimous votes 
from a jury of disinterested experts for “honest and able editing that 
renders a real service.” 


It ties together—“how to order,’’ its 
oversold position, and National De- 
fense—with: 


We suggest you place your orders for 
Chucks . . . at the time you place your 
order for lathes. In this way we can give 
you every reasonable assurance that the 
equipment will be ready for delivery at the 
time you receive the machines. This may 
seem like an unimportant detail, but it is 
attention to just such details that will save 
precious time in national defense work. 


2. When Uncle Sam Takes All 


Aluminum today is completely ra- 
tioned by government edict. But the 
Aluminum Co. of America is still put- 
ting emphasis on selling, still building 
future demand for aluminum pistons, 
pans, alloys, boats, bridges, and an 
“Aluminized America” to come. So is 
its subsidiary, American Magnesium. 
Why? Because they see the impera- 
tive need for striking now with two- 
fisted selling copy that they may be 
prepared for the time when their tre- 
mendous expansion is released for con- 
sumer needs. 

Industrial papers of the last war era 
carried plenty of feeble institutional 
jobs of “keeping our name before the 
public.” Current issues of the same 
industrial papers offer amazing con- 
trasts. Many firms which are over 
their ears in war orders are the hardest 
pluggers for the attention of their nor- 
mal prospects, never letting them for- 
get the real features and special appli- 
cations of their products. 

But, yothenee 34 how are potential 
customers to be kept happy? The an- 
swer is that they aren’t—but inquiries 
are being used to build respect and ac- 
ceptance for a product; tu explain the 
extent of a firm’s cooperation in the 
national emergency; to picture increas- 
ing plant capacity with the obvious 
inference that it is bringing the day 
closer when the prospect may be ac- 
commodated, and to Puild friendship 
by assisting the buyer in solving his 
problem until such time as he can en- 
joy the advertiser’s goods. 

Advertising of the Aluminum Co., 
socking hard an advantage of using 
aluminum for a specific purpose, car- 
ries the following boxed message: 


DEFENSE COMES FIRST 

To meet the needs of the National De- 
fense Program, plus the normal demands 
of peace, a vast expansion of our already 
greatly increased production capacity is be- 
ing speeded. When the emergency is past, 
there will be more aluminum available than 
ever before. 

Meanwhile, if you can’t get al] the alum- 
inum you want when you want it, remem- 
ber aluminum is helping you by helping 
to meet the national emergency. 


Copy of the American Magnesium 
Corp., stressing the lightness of mag- 
nesium alloy parts, invites inquiries— 
while a small boxed message reports 
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that manufacturing facilities are being 
increased at a rate many times that re- 
quired by normal peacetime markets— 
and promises: ‘When the emergency 
is past there will be an abundance of 
the fabricated forms of magnesium 
alloys available for industrial uses. 
Meanwhile, magnesium is helping to 
meet the national emergency.” 


3. When Preparing Post-War 
Defense 


As a result of the present rush to 
erect and equip vast plants and to 
switch over existing factory facilities 
to quick production of war imple- 
ments, tremendous post-war waste ap- 
pears inevitable. But machine tool- 
makers, looking beyond the emergency, 
are joined in a drive to make America 
salvage something for the future. 

“Prepare now for survival in the 
future economic struggle,’’ warns Jones 
& Lamson. “It’s not too soon to think 
of the future—of the day when the 
salesman will follow the soldier—and 
= competition will be in full 

last." Again, they counsel: 


No time should be wasted today in de- 
signing and building special purpose ma- 
chines for work that can be handled at once 
and to advantage on versatile high-speed 
J & L equipment. No money need be lost 
tomorrow by scrapping special machines 
when your J & L turret lathes . . . can 
turn quickly and smoothly to earning long- 
term peacetime profits for you. 


This spectre of post-war European 
competition in diminished markets in- 
spires Gisholt Machine Co. to declare: 
“Whatever else happens, from now 


yy WAIT FOR: SPECIAL TOOLS? | 


CARBOLOY STANDARD Toots “ 
fo meet many special require 


ond you get them fast! 


ie te teem yee secenen teeter 00%, of ot 
foreng jabs oF cteet cow wer oe Conbetey 
qercthy etumres 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 


THIS) 6. © Mile Rd. — Detroit, Mich 


“Speed” is the cry of National Defense, 
and Carboloy takes it up in informative 
copy pointing out that its standard tools 
can be ground quickly to meet special 
requirements. 


on, this country will face new com. 
petition from those nations who are 
employing our Own mass production 
methods—whose industrial capacity will 
become a more serious threat than ever 
before. If we are not to be outstripped, 
America must make still better prod- 
ucts, still faster, at still lower cost. 
To do this requires the re-tooling of 
American industry. That’s a big job 
and it will take years. But we've 
started !” 

“The American Way of Life de- 
pends on machines,” asserts Warner & 
Swasey in copy which warns: ‘When 
this war is over the product of Amer- 
ican workmen will have to compete 
with the product of Europeans work- 
ing at low wages backed for the first 
time in history with machinery mod- 
ernized by war . . . Whether or not 
the American standard of luxury and 
way of life can survive depends on 
three things—machines, the men who 
buy them, the men who use them .. . 
Our engineers will be glad to help. 
In time of war prepare for peace.” 


4. When Offering Substitute 
Materials 


With metals and rubber off to the 
wars, plastics are coming into what 
may prove to be a plastics era. Omin- 
ously for the materials replaced, these 
substitutes today successfully range 
from a baby’s spoon to an airplane’s 
fuselage. In copy that runs the scale 
from subtle understatement, through 
devastatingly logical proof to bold 
pronunciamentos, plastics are telling a 
hungry, alert industrial world that a 
new chapter has been written in chem- 
ical preparedness—and that they will 
hold the ground they are capturing! 

Bakelite whispers: “A specific plas- 
tic for every purpose.” American 
Cyanamid molds its point: 


Out of the laboratories of the Chemical 
Industry has come a new aid for national 
defense . . . plastics are the most practical 
and timely in releasing other raw mate- 
rials, particularly metals, for defense needs. 

Comparisons are considered per- 
fectly honorable selling points, Form- 
ica copy starts: “Because it is much 
lighter than aluminum, strong . . . 
the aviation industry has found Form- 
ica to be a valuable material for a 
growing number of parts of airplanes.” 
Insurok boasts it ‘““Wears better than 
iron!” 

The Celluloid Corp. strikes hard in 
its headline: ‘Releasing Needed 
Metals for Vital Defense.” Its copy 
follows this attack with telling 
punches: 


The very word “plastic” suggests flexi- 
bility . . . If a plastic will serve for the 
article you make, the urgency of defense 
suggests that the change be made without 
delay. Quite aside from the patriotic angle, 
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Get Your Quota of Pleasure With 
This Whiskey of the “Flavor Years” 


When it's time to “take it easy”... after that tough 
prospect has finally been signed, or that steep sales 
| quota is in the bag... treat yourself to the whiskey that 
hits a new high for taste enjoyment... ANCIENT AGE. 


+ Aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most whis- 
kies.. . mellowed at leisure by these extra ‘‘Flavor 
Years”... ANCIENT AGE makes the most grand and 
glorious highball or cocktail that ever graced a glass. 


MG 


Try it today! 


N76 


The straight whishie) in thisft reduel are 


EIGHT YEARS OLD 


THE WHISKEY OF THE “FLAVOR YEARS” 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 90 proof. 
The straight whiskies ~~ » 
in this product are 8 ~ YEARS OLD. 


(Ytlto avatlalle at o YU old 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


SCHENLEY DESTILLER® 


OUR FOREFATHERS found in America a vast new con- 
tinental expanse . . . embracing millions upon millions 
of acres of fertile farm lands . . . interminable forests 
. +. immense quantities of natural resources. But fore- 
most among the New World’s dynamic forces were the 
settlers themselves: these were men and women who 
dreamed dreams... braved the terrors of the wilder- 
ness ... built with their hands and their genius a nation 
unlike any other that has ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. This mighty commonwealth conceived and 
brought forth Mass Production... and that fascinating 
and peculiarly American phenomenon, Modern Adver- 
tising. For sixteen years, WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR 
PRINTERS has presented significant specimens of Mod- 
ern Advertising intended to afford ideas and sug- 
gestions to those who shape advertising appeals ... 
choose printing media and papers for the best results. 
This publication is not for sale, but your printer will 
gladly supply you with a copy. Tell him you want 
NUMBER 128—the issue with the cover design shown at 


the right. Phone him to-day. 


MAO OOS eS aera panini cain ease ata 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO” 


ESTVACO"128 
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SECTION OF MISSOURI MURAL—THOMAS HART BENTON Courtesy of Associated American Artists, N.Y.C. 
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it will undoubtedly turn out that the change 
is a blessing in disguise. 

Note Bakelite’s “here-to-stay’’ con- 
viction as it reports the making of sub- 
machine-gun stocks for Smith & Wes- 
son, replacing walnut: 


At no increase in cost, the manufacturer 
has gained a superior product from the 
standpoint of production, assembly, and use. 


5. Emergency Measures 
Three of the knotty problems facing 
management in an oversold war econ- 


omy are, as Warner & Swasey* cour- 
ageously point out: 

1. Difficulty of immediate de- 
liveries. 

2. Doubt that investment in additional 
new machinery will be an asset when 
conditions return to normal. 

3. Inability to find additional experi- 
enced men to operate machines. 

Twin-Disc Clutch Co. uses the de- 

fense stopper: 


getting 


To the company that builds its own 
clutches: Are you slowing up production 
on your major unit by tying up machines 
on an accessory that you could buy better 
and cheaper from a specialist ? 

Makers of completely assembled 


sections, and forward-looking com- 
panies in the replacement market, also 
employ this potent sales argument. 
Louis E. Emerman, used machinery 
dealer, pleads for private industry to 
release all idle and surplus machinery 
because “there are not enough new 
machine tools to supply the ever-in- 
creasing demands. Utilize what 
is available, don’t demand new ma- 
chine tools only!” 
6. When Explaining Delays 

When delayed deliveries must be 
explained, it is good psychology to 
assume that a disappointed buyer’s 
patriotism transcends his personal 
affairs. It is tough on us all, he must 
agree, that the government's needs are 
so heavy—but Defense Comes First. 
Scovill Steel foilows strong selling 
arguments with these italics: 

When deliveries ave not as prompt as 
our customers desire we hope they will 
realize that delays are sometimes unavoid- 


able and part of the price paid for national 
de fe nse. 


a. Representatives Delayed 


Today we have the unusual picture 
of prospects begging for sales Raa 
strations and not enough trained rep- 
resentatives to keep up. The advertis- 
ing space formerly devoted to “Call- 
Write-Wire-Phone’”” now is apologet- 
ically used to say: ‘Our representative 
will call on you just as soon as he pos- 
sibly can.” 

Perhaps because of this state of 
affairs a number of companies are 
making free trial offers. While Aetna 
Ball Bearing advertises that “Our facil- 


* See SM, February 1, 1941. 
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ities are mobilized and ready to help 
you with any emergency retooling pro- 
gram that involves ball bearings or 
allied parts,” another and larger line 
asks: “May we send you a tew for 
testing purposes?’ “Samples sent on 
request” is the close of a Seymour 
Phosphor Bronze insertion. Greene, 
Tweed & Co., headlines: ‘Make this 
free packing test—see if you agree 
with 9 out of 10.” 

A quarter of a century ago indus- 
trial suai viewed advertising only 
as a medium for soliciting orders. 
“Call-Write-Wire-Phone” was their 
copy theme. All information on gov- 
ernment orders, plant additions, in- 
creases in personnel, reasons for de- 
layed deliveries, and price changes, 
was relayed to buyers through sales- 
men, engineers and servicemen. Today 
advertising space in business papers is 
saving time for the sales and service 
organizations and is demonstrating 
that an application of labor-saving 
methods to the consumer relations 
problem is getting the job done faster, 
cheaper, more accurately and more 
convincingly. 

b. Distributors Held Up 

Toledo Pipe Threading Machine 
Co., like many another producer, takes 
orders only from distributors. Under 
existing conditions this practice puts 
the distributor on the spot. Toledo, 
deluged with orders, used their adver- 
tising to give the defenseless distribu- 
tor a graceful out. “Although our 
plant is operating day and night shifts, 
the demand is so great for genuine 
‘Toledos’ that it may be necessary to 
wait a little longer.” 

United States Steel advises pur- 
chasers of stock steel that they can get 
better deliveries by placing orders 
locally. No delivery promises are 
made! And United States Steel as- 
sumes responsibility in case the local 
jobber is out of stock. 


7. Correcting Misapprehensions 

a. When Only Temporarily Oversold 

Every oversold company is erecting 
new buildings, increasing plant capac- 
ities, working three shifts, adding 
scores or hundreds of skilled men and 
batteries of new machines, improving 
methods, discovering short-cuts, sim- 
plifying designs and processes. News 
of these activities possesses stopper 
sales value. Why? Because increases 
in facilities are proofs of increased 
ability to serve and to deliver—and in- 
dicate how sincerely a company is 
striving to “catch up.” Aristoloy, un- 
able to make promises too definite, 
neatly ties up expansion with con- 
tinued inability to meet demand: 

With this new equipment working 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, we are 
making every effort to take care of our 


customers’ needs for Aristoloy steels. 

As soon as “reasonable” advance 
dates can be given, copy reflects this 
improvement by such paragraphs as 
“We are able to give the great majority 
of our customers normal fast service 
despite abnormal conditions” ; “Prompt 
service to present users of Libby 
lathes. Only deliveries to prospective 
buyers”; and “Every order is getting 
the same careful, painstaking attention 
that it did when the plant (Accurate 
Spring) was working at normal capac. 
ity. Yep, work’s going on as usual.” 

b. Ample Stocks of Stock Material 


Bronze, copper, chromium, steel, are 
today being discussed against a con- 
tinuous background of _ shortages, 
priorities, substitutes. If scare talk and 
rumors are wrong, processors of these 
commodities can do industry a distinct 
service by advertising that ample stocks 
—of stock material—are ready for 
shipment. 

With speed becoming increasingly 
important, General Electric suggests 
“You can save a lot of time by order- 
ing stock items.” Johnson Bronze, and 
Bunting, blast: ‘Millions of Machine. 
Finished Bronze Bearings—Immediately 
from Stock.”” Revere Copper quietly 
reassures, at the end of its selling copy, 
that there are “ample Revere stocks 
at Our numerous distributors.” Mutual 
Chromium Co., “world’s largest manu- 
facturer of Chromium Chemicals” 
makes certain that platers understand: 
"Stocks of Mutual Chromic Acid are 
available in all principal industrial 
centers.” 


c. Immediate Deliveries 


“When can I get it?” is the most 
important question in an oversold mar- 
ket. Those advertisers able to say “im- 
mediately” become fewer with each 
passing month. A few still remain. 

The specimens of ‘‘Call-Write-Wire- 
Phone”’ copy still found today probably 
represent the last breaths of tradition 
—temporarily smothered by the war. 
Aluminum Industries had this to say in 
March: 


Our facilities are being steadily ex- 
panded to take care of the growing demand 
for parts for armored cars, tractors, buses, 
and planes. Whatever your requirements 
for engine parts or heat-treated aluminum 
or magnesium alloy castings—write, wire 
or telephone us.” 


8. General Good Will Building 


All forceful selling copy builds 
good will. And much that is classified 
as institutional or good will copy pos- 
sesses distinct sales value. Why boast, 
for example, of large-scale cooperation 
in the National Defense program? 
First, because all such Defense news 
has strong reader stopping powet. 
Second, because the size and kind of 
orders implies government confidence 


(Continued on page 59) 
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p> Almost everywhere the sportsman 
goes today, he is likely to see this little 
rooster. He is the trademark on a 
light-weight, weather-proof jacket 
called Bantamac. He got where he is 
because he learned it pays to crow— 
if you do it in the right place. 


Bantamac began crowing nation- 
ally in 1940. Identical small-space 
ads—keyed with an offer of a style 
folder—were placed in four leading 
weekly magazines. The results were 
eye-opening. 


rn a 


The Saturday Evening Post pulled 
51% more inquiries than the average 
of the other three magazines, 36% 
more than the second-place publica- 
om... 


The Post inquiries were largely on 
the stationery of educators, public 
officials, engineers, business execu- 
tives, doctors and other professional 
people... 


Dealers commented favorably on 
the Post insertions, leading to many 
new accounts for Bantamac.. . 


The Bantamac sales force was sold 
on the Post’s ability to deliver results. 

No wonder Bantamac’s makers— 
Marcus Breier’s Sons— say, ““We are 
gratified with the results obtained 
and plan to increase substantially 
our appropriation in the Post this 
year.” 

And no wonder advertisers—large 
and small—award the Post more dol- 
lars every year than any other maga- 
zine. They know people read their 
advertising in the Post more atten- 
tively, with more confidence. 


People pay attention when you put it in the P(N] 


The brewers’ big horses are still as potent—and romantic—an advertising novelty as in the gay °90’s. Goebel’s hitch of eight champion 
Clydesdales traveled 23,000 miles last year; was exhibited at fairs in 12 states. 


Goebel Flaunts Tradition with 
“Split” Beer Bottle; Trebles 


Profits in Two Years 


In a field where price competition is rife, this Detroit 


brewer boldly elected to push a premium beer. Two major 


planks in the marketing platform: Distinctive packaging, 


well-rounded advertising. 


REMARKABLE example of 

the power of advertising and 

merchandising is that of the 

Goebel Brewing Co.'s success 
in marketing a premium beer on a 
semi-national scale. 

Goebel was one of several large 
breweries in Detroit that went into 
production soon after repeal and 
reaped a harvest for a few years, only 
to suffer a decline when the field be- 
came overcrowded and mounting taxes 
continued to cut more and more into 
net profits, 

Then a major change was made at 
Goebel. Edwin J. Anderson became 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager early in 1938 and immediately 
set to work to apply the knowledge 
and experience which he had acquired 
as general sales manager for Hiram 
Walker, Inc., and as sales and adver- 
tising executive in other fields. 

Mr. Anderson knew the national 
field and merchandising. And know- 
ing this, he knew that a good product 
alone is not enough to win leadership 
in a highly competitive field. The 
product must be right, yes, but to 
make it stand out in the crowd it must 
be dressed up. One of the first things 
he did, therefore, was to improve the 
Goebel package. Most ‘tes, of bot- 
tled beer use a simple paper label, so 
Goebel came out with a metal foil 
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label on a distinctive brown bottle. 
Such a label is expensive, but it is also 
individual. 

Then Mr. Anderson conceived a 
daring idea—so daring, in fact, that 
it was considered little short of fool- 
hardy. He reasoned that many people 
would appreciate a small bottle of 


beer, just as they do a small glass of 
Drak 
GOEBEL 


Goebel leans heavily toward point-of-sale advertising. Besides such examples as those 

behind this Miami counter, one of the most successful has been a calendar picturing the 

famous horses and with the date spaces imprinted with the local schedule of baseball 
and football games. 


beer, and that they would willingly 
pay the price for premium quality. In 
other words, he proposed to market a 
“split package”; a seven-ounce bottle 
to compete with the familiar 12-ounce 
size. In order to do so successfully, 
though, he would have to improve the 
package still further. This he did by 
adopting a bantam bottle with label 
blown in the glass. 

The split package was especially 
adaptable to wider distribution and 
Mr. Anderson was convinced that it 
could be marketed nationally. Con- 
trary to general opinion, he insists that 
there are only a few brands of pre- 
mium quality beer on the market. He 
doesn’t argue the question; he just 
proceeds to sell one of them in com- 
petition with innumerable local brands. 
He ships bottle beer in both sizes to 
some 28 states that have about 80% of 
the total population, but the bantam is 
the most popular of the “brought in” 
sizes in most markets, In many cases it 
sells at the same price as the local 
brands. 


— 
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DO YOU KNOW THE 
SINGLE ANSWER TO THESE 


If you are faced with one or more of the 10 
sales problems listed at the right (and what 
sales manager isn’t?), you can find a single 
answer to help you solve them all. 


That answer is: the Mimeograph duplicator. 

By making your sales ideas “register,” this 
versatile machine not only helps you find new 
ways to better sales promotion—the ways it 
provides are also quicker, more practical, more 
economical. 

Many leading companies are now using our 
suggestions and Mimeograph equipment to 
help get better answers to these common sales 
problems. We'd like to put our experience to 
work for you. Simply call the Mimeograph rep- 
resentative in your community—or write A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
< 


mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- at Jl t 
- witha - 1 (] 


10 BIG SALES PROBLEMS? 


Ten Common Sales Problems 


the Mimeograph duplicator can help you solve 


Selling your own salesmen 


Selling your customers 


won — 


Selling your dealers 
Helping your dealers to sell 


Distributing product information 


. Merchandising “‘close outs’’ and “‘deals’”’ 


Promoting sales contests 


4 
5 
6. Distributing market information 
7 
8 
9 


Producing catalogs and sales literature 


10. Producing price books and sales manuals 


LN 
w® 
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coves entices 


HOW DO WE KNOW THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR CAN DO IT? 


Because the Mimeograph duplicator has already done it—for 
many leading companies. Some of the answers to these common 
sales problems are given in our new portfolio, “‘Man- 
ufacturing Profits.” If you want to start them work- E>} 
ing for you, send the coupon today for your 
copy of this free book. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Dept. M-541 

720 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 

RUSH me a copy of “Manufacturing Profits.” 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY .. 


STREET 


CITY 


*A good newspaper prints the 
news without fear or favor. It puts 
public interest above private interest 
even above the private interest of its 
owners. The Journal is a good news- 
paper. 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


This began during the Summer of 
1939. Previously, Goebel had heen 
distributed only in Michigan and part 
of Ohio. Then the territory was en- 
larged. It now covers roughly the area 
east of the Mississippi River, although 
some distribution extends beyond that 
boundary. 

In opening new territory, home 
office executives went into the field 
and appointed distributors. Then they 
appointed state representatives who, in 
turn, employed a number of assistants 
to work with distributors in lining up 
dealers. Mr. Anderson does not favor 
branches; if he can’t get a satisfactory 
distributor in a given territory at the 
moment, he prefers to stay out of that 
territory until he can. But he knows 
the trade and the most successful men 
in it, and he seldom experiences diff- 
culty in securing adequate representa- 
tion, Most of the distributors handle 
other lines, though, and this brings up 
the familiar problem of how to get 
distributors to push one’s product. 

Manufacturers in other fields can in- 
vade a new territory with a sampling 
campaign, free goods to dealers, free 
dealer signs and selling helps, a whirl- 


President E. J. Anderson looks over a 

Goebel poster design in the hands of 

Blount Slade of the company’s agency, 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance. 


wind advertising campaign and other 
inducements, all of which are denied 
the brewer by law in many states. 
Goebel cannot even launch an adver- 
tising campaign in a new territory 
until adequate dealer representation 
has been secured, because to do s0 
would be to send people into the stores 
to ask for a product which the dealer 
did not have, and thus create an un- 
favorable impression, rather than a 
favorable one. 

But there are other ways of adver- 
tising and merchandising, and Goebel 
uses them to good advantage. One of 
these which is not new, yet is highly 
effective, is that of the “hitch’—an 
eight-horse team pulling an old-style 
brewery truck with modern improve 
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ments. Goebel’s thoroughbred Clydes- 
daies attract throngs wherever they go, 
and they traveled some 23,000 miles 
last year. Incidentally, they and the 
truck travel in three big vans between 
cities. 

[his hitch is routed into new terri- 
tories and is used to line up both dis- 
tributors and dealers. It is preceded, 
of course, by field men who tell dis- 
tributor and dealers that it is coming, 
that it always attracts throngs and oc- 
casions word-of-mouth advertising for 
Goebel’s, and that they should prepare 
to supply the demand that will result. 
The hitch then is used in actually dis- 
tributing beer to dealers’ stores for a 
limited time, and of course no dealer 
likes to see it—and the accompanying 
crowd—pass right by his door without 
stopping. 

Goebel also makes effective use of 
point-of-purchase advertising. Mate- 
rial includes embossed board, wood, 
lithography, glass, and a calendar. The 
last is one of the best. It is adorned 
by a colored picture of the hitch, 
which is an excellent attention-getter, 
and it lists the local schedule of base- 
ball and football games imprinted in 
the date spaces. For the latter reason, 
it is referred to frequently and it re- 
mains on the wall or backbar all year 
long. 


When 50% of the dealers in a terri- 
tory have stocked the product, Goebel 
begins advertising in newspapers, over 
the radio, and on outdoor posters. 
Instead of boasting of the quality and 
flavor, Goebel usually urges one merely 
to “Try It’ or “Taste It,’ implying 
that those who do so will drink it 
regularly thereafter. 

The results? Goebel’s sales of bot- 
tled beer in 1940 were up 67.5% over 
1938, the last year before distribution 
was extended to other territories. Sales 
of draft beer increased approximately 
50%. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
the large increase in taxes, net profits 
in 1940 were nearly three times as 
large as in 1938. By way of con- 
trast, most if not all other Detroit 
breweries that publish their earnings 
have reported declines during the same 
period. 

Another result was the election of 
Mr. Anderson as president and general 
manager early in 1941. 


Cigar Campaigns Light Up 
General Cigar Co., N. Y., is promoting 
its White Owls in 32 newspapers of 24 
larger cities and on a news program over 
77 Mutual radio stations. Copy says, 
“Things have changed a lot since 1929— 
and so have White Owls.” J. Walter 
Thompson, N. Y. agency, has the account. 
Webster Eisenlohr, Inc., N. Y., is using 
newspapers of 12 cities from N. Y. to Los 
Angeles to supplement a magazine series. 
N. W. Ayer is the agency. 
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Meet Hollywood’s Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR —Director- 
Producer for MGM ... We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script 
girl— “rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM’s spy-thriller starring CLARK 
GABLE and HEDY LAMARR. 


The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here. Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 


Here’s Kinz Vidor recording scenes and 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand's best-seller, 
“H. M. Pulbam, Esquire’’—his next 
Why don’t you discover how much picture for MGM. Here again, Edipbone 
more you can do in a working day saves valuable time, steps up efficiency. 
with the Edison Voicewriter? No 

“overtime,” either, when you keep an EDISON 
Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). 


D 
And your secretary will thank you VO | CE W R IT E R 
Ed i 


when you phone “Ediphone,” your 
city, or write Dept.$5, (address below) p h one 
for a demonstration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (o-) Tnomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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Statements of satisfied farmer-customers were cut into 


yhonograph discs, then used on a series of 15-minute radio 
I gra} 


programs over a group of mid-west radio stations. 


BY OSCAR STRAUBE 


President, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


After the recording of the testimonial, the farmer and his family pose for a photograph. 

A copy of the photo is sent the family and—even more flattering—it may be reproduced 

in a four-page tabloid type newspaper given away by dealers and at county and state 
fairs to sustain interest in the Nutrena radio programs. 


f 


This is the Nutrena recording crew at work. Left to right are Everett Kemp, an- 

nouncer:; Bert Powell, sound engineer; A. W. Hearin, Eldorado, Ark., whose testimonial 

is to be recorded; J. C. North, of the Nutrena home office; and M. H. Straight, of 

Ferry-Hanly advertising agency, who edits the grower’s statement and later takes the 
photograph. 
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“Living Testimonials” Help Nutrena 


Chalk Up 11% Increase in 1940 


ADIO is perhaps our most 

effective method of reachin 

the rural trade, and over half 

of our annual advertising 
budget is spent through this channel, 
One of the most successful ideas we 
have used in connection with radio is 
the “living testimonial.” 

We began using recorded quotes 
from farmers and other poultry- and 
stockmen in January to March, 1940, 
These were secured from farmers 
“right on their own farms in the Fall 
of 1939, 

Again in the early Fall of 1940 we 
secured living testimonials from 
poultrymen at five state fairs (Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa), and used them from October, 
1940, to mid-January, 1941. During 
the past Winter we completed 45 
“discs” made with farmers in 10 of 
the 12 Middle Western states where 
we sell poultry and stock feeds, and 
these were used on the air January- 
May, 1941, over 18 stations strate- 
gically located throughout our area. 


Fan Mail to Testifiers! 


Nutrena experienced an 11% in- 
crease in business in 1940. 

Whereas a packaging idea may lasta 
long time, the ordinary selling idea or 
merchandising theme is not good for 
more than two years, we have found 
in our business. This is true of our 
“living testimonials.” However, dur- 
ing the time we have used them they 
have proved, on the basis of response, 
very successful. 

The one and a half minute discs 
used the past Winter were secured by 
a four-man crew in four weeks from 
poultry growers in Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota; south 
through Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas; across to Louisiana, and 
back up through Arkansas to South- 
west Missouri. 

Success of the testimonials has been 
marked. Some of the poultry raisers 
making them have received fan mail 
from 400 to 500 miles away asking 
where they can get eggs from the suc- 
cessful flocks. Dealers tell us many 
persons come in and comment that 
they heard the production stories told 
by the Nutrena Feed Reporter, and 
they want to find out about the feeds. 
Comment of this sort from dealers has 
been extensive. They like the program, 
and it has proved stimulating to them 
in getting more business. 

We are constantly seeking to edu- 
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cate cealers through our salesmen to 
turn on the radio in the store when it 
is Nutrena time, This has served to 
sell to the dealer as well as the feeder. 
One gets an inflection and emphasis by 
voice over the radio which proves most 
effective and convincing especially 
when one farmer is talking to another. 

Last December the crew of four 
started out: Everett Kemp, profes- 
sional radio announcer; Bert Powell, 
engineer for Damon Sound Service; 
_C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., and 
M. H. Straight, Ferry-Hanly, Kansas 
City ad agency, writer and photog- 
rapher. They carried with them equip- 
ment for making electrical transcrip- 
tions, including a small generator with 
gasoline engine for those farm homes 
without electricity. 

The Nutrena salesman in the area 
located several good poultry raisers in 
advance of the crew. He did this by 
working with dealers, an added way 
of getting the dealer’s interest through 
participation. Dealer and salesman 
checked growers’ records, and then 
selected the best prospect. The sales- 
man accompanied the crew when it 
appeared, He helped set up the equip- 
ment in the farm home, in the living 
room, kitchen, or elsewhere, while 
Mr. Straight made the preliminary in- 
terview. Mr. Straight sat down at once 
and typed out the copy while Mr. 
Kemp rehearsed the man or his wife, 
or both, a couple of times. They then 
went over the continuity together, 
made corrections, timed it, and then 
put on the farmer, his wife, or both 
of them. 


Raisers Love “Helping Out” 


After the record was completed, 
Mr. Straight took a photograph, 
usually including other members of 
the family; and secured a release. Later 
he sent the family a copy of the photo. 
Three records a day were achieved 
with this procedure. 

Poultry raisers were ticked to death 
to “help out.” If they were eating 
dinner, doing the washing, or work- 
ing in the field, it didn’t matter, they 
dropped everything to help. They were 
intensely interested in the operation of 
the equipment, and without exception 
they were glad to get a chance to go on 
the air. Interviewees were advised by 
letter in advance of the time their 
record was to go on the air so that 
they could watch for the program and 
“hear themselves.” 

We asked “How many chickens did 
you raise last year?” The answer was 
so many, “and we fed them Nutrena.” 
Records of one and a half minutes, 
are necessarily short and to the point. 
Fach group of testimonials has adver- 
tised a different type of feed, 

Continuity for chick feed covered 
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number of chicks and their mortality, | 
weight at eight weeks or other age at 
which they had a record of weight. 
Weight could be proved by sales slip 
or other evidence, and we often 
carried this substantiation in the 
transcription: “Let me look at that 
receipt again.’ In the “echoing” 
statement with which the announcer 
followed the record those points were 
stressed. 

We asked those who had used 
Nutrena before if there was any dif- 
ference in results between Nutrena 
this year and last so that we could 
point out that Nutrena has been 
stepped up in vitamins, is “an even 
better feed.” 

What we tried to get across to the 
farmer is that with our product he 
can increase the profit on his product. 

A copy of the record goes to the 
station. Eighteen stations in ten states 
this Spring put on the air 15- 
minute Nutrena periods using the 
testimonials. The same record was run 
again about six weeks later where 
necessary to fill out the period. 


News, Old Songs Best Liked 


Each 15-minute Nutrena program 
carried one one-and-a-half-minute testi- 
monial, which was followed by one 
and a half minutes of explanatory 
commercial continuity. In the latter 
we went over the feeder’s experience, 
why it was good (because of Nu- 


trena), and then gave an explanation 
of how those listening can do the 
same thing. The program wound up, 
if we had time, with music, plus a 
small amount of commercial telling 
listeners to go to their nearest Nu- 
trena dealer. We have such a wide 
distribution that we didn’t mention 
names of dealers. 

All types of radio shows carried the 
testimonials. For example on WHO, 
Des Moines, it was a quartet; WNAX, 
Yankton, S. D., news; WDAF, Kansas 
City, Mo., old time songs and hymns; 


KMA, Shenandoah,. Iowa, news; 
WIBW, Topeka, Kans., old time 
songs; KWKH, Shreveport, La., 


comedy, singing, talking, etc. 


We selected these programs for two | 


reasons. One was time. For our bus- 
iness the best period of the day is 
7:00 to 7:30 a.m., and from 12:00 
noon to 1 p.m. Another reason was 
availability of talent popular with lis- 
teners of that station, particularly 
talent which we believe appeals to 
rural listeners. 

If any general conclusion can be 
drawn from our experience as to the 
best type of program to carry our sales 
story most effectively to our type of 
prospects, it is mews and old time 
music, followed by singing and 
comedy. 


2200 HORSES 
WITH 


PADDED HOOES 


.-- fly you quietly 
over land-bound miles, 
Southwest by Braniff. 


From Chicago or Kansas City 
through Wichita, 

Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio... 

in fact, most all of Texas 

... Braniff gives more 
“horse power” to sales trips. 
You save days and dollars 
and arrive refreshed, 

full of 

renewed energy for 


the work ahead. 


Next trip, enjoy 

Southwestern hospitality aloft... 
try Braniff Airways, 

the modern way 

to rich Southwestern markets. 


40 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
THROUGH & FROM THE 


Did Tacks Stick His Neck Out? 


Brass E. Tacks, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I've read you so long and enjoyed you 
so much that I’m taking the trouble to 
write you about your article in the February 
1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. And, like 
you, I'm going to hide behind the cloak 
of anonymity for I have no wish to receive 
calls from a coupla hundred special reps. 

My particular point of difference with 
you is in your premise, i.e. “In both in- 
stances, the manufacturer (and a newspaper 
publisher is one) says first, “What's this 
worth to a consumer?’—then figures his 
price accordingly.” 

For the love of Allah, don’t expect me 
or your other readers to believe that one! 
It isn’t so with a manufacturer or a pub- 
lisher—and many a publisher has told me 
he is mot a manufacturer, his business is 
“different.” Let's be honest—that’s been 
your most charming trait. The publisher 
sets his price on what the traffic will bear. 
So does the manufacturer; but, selling na- 
tion-wide, he has tougher competition than 
a publisher, particularly a publisher of 
that fast-growing clan, the forced combina- 
tion—say Springfield, Mass., for example. 

If what you say is true, you wrong the 
publisher by branding him as a very poor 
judge indeed of the worth of his product 
to ‘a consumer.” Else why should there 
be such a tremendous divergence in rates 
between newspapers of like circulation in 
cities of like population in the same sec- 
tion of the country? If what you say is 
so, why is the product “worth” 30 or 40 
or even 100% more to General Foods 
selling a brand of coffee than it is to the 
A & P, also selling a brand of coffee in 
direct competition, or to Heinz and to the 
A & P, also selling ketchup in direct com- 
petition ? 

No, I think you stuck your neck out on 
that one. 

One thing more and then I’m done. That 
crack about the A.N.A. in the last para- 
graph. I can’t speak for Ham Warren of 
National Carbon but I have been an 
A.N.A. member for a long time. And will 
you tell me just when the A.N.A. ever in- 
dicated it was at all interested in “Cost of 
linotypes, ink and presses” used by news- 
papers? Certainly you inferred that and 
I think vou owe it to the A.N.A. to put 
up or shut up. It isn’t quite cricket, it 
seems to me, to lead your readers to be- 
lieve that the A.N.A. has been snooping 
into publishers’ costs, because they haven't 
done any such thing. 

I can’t speak officially for the A.N.A., 
but as a member who has been pretty close 
to its policy, especially in regard to news- 
papers, I should say the cardinal point in 
that policy is that the publisher's costs 
are strictly the publisher's own business. 
The A.N.A. has leaned over backwards in 
refusing to recommend or have any part 
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in a study of publishers’ costs. But I as- 
sume publishers are interested in the cost 
of linotypes, ink and presses. Just so is the 
national! advertiser interested in rates. And 
just as Publisher A would get pretty sore 
if the ink manufacturer sold his ink to 
Publisher B at a 30% discount for the 
same quantity, so a national advertiser may 
get pretty sore if a publisher sells white 
space to a chain store organization, pack- 
ing goods in direct competition with said 
national advertiser, at a 30% discount. 
Pardon for a too-long letter and more 
power to your pen! 
IRON E. HAMMER. 


(Oh, darn you, dear Iron! You're posi- 
tively embarrassing. I hate you. What do 
you want to do, anyhow, put logic into 
advertising rates? 


Why should 100,000 circulation in 
Alpha cost the same as 100,000 in Omega? 
—except that it makes good sense. Who 
are you, anvhow, to break the precedent 
of years? Or, in fact, who are you? Or 
should I cast out my own mote before 
lifting the veil for a look at your beam? 


To indicate how I really feel on this 
subject of why-can’t-rates-make-sense, I 
refer you to the anguished laments that 
reared their ugly heads on this verv page 
on 11/1/37 and 1/1/39—and also to 
about six other howling protests that Phil 
Salisbury, broad-minded guy though he is, 
just refused to publish! 


I still feel that newspaper men are doing 
the “usual” thing in saying “buyers fall 
into classes,”—and that national advertisers 
shouldn’t point fingers unless their own 
skirts are lily white. 

But I also agree that some day, a gor- 
geous golden dawn ahead, the newspapers 
of the U. S. will sit down, in Congress 
assembled, and produce standardized rate 
cards that will draw loud cheers from na- 
tional advertisers (Gawd bless them 
every one). 

Thanks for writing. It always amazes 
me to learn that I have a reader. And 
I’m sincerely happy to have made vour 
acquaintance, veil or no veil. Whv don’t 
you bring the Mrs. over next Tuesday 
night ?—BRASSIE. ) 


Constructive Critics. Welcome! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have been reading with great interest 
the Marketing Pictographs in the February 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. Referring to 
one which appears on Page 41, crediting 
Dr. L. D. H. Weld in Dun’s Review as 
the source, a suggestion is made that 
would, in my opinion, improve the chart 
or any further charts like it. It is this: 

At the bottom of the first column under 
the heading “Regions” the words now ap- 


pear, “High Months.” Since the object of 
this lateral column is to show the number 
of states that enjoy certain high months 
would it not be more clear if they were 
made to read, “States Enjoying High 
Months,” since there follows under each 
monthly heading a figure indicating the 
number of states that enjoy that respective 
month as a high month? 


By the same token there might be added 
another vertical column bearing the head. 
ing “Number of High Months,” although 
this may be superfluous in that all regions 
seem to have six high months and six low 
months based on the figure 100 as yearly. 
average. 

Incidentally, it was my great privilege 
25 years ago to take a course under Dr, 
Weld at Yale University in business statis. 
tics and in the marketing of various prod. 
ucts, particularly farm products. 

A. LaurENCE Dickey, Vice-President, 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co, 

Chicago, Ill, 


(To Subscriber Dickey, our thanks for 
a constructive suggestion——THE Eptrors,) 


On Pictograph Reprints 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In your recent release of Pictographs 
there was a page headed “What Are the 
Most Profitable Industries?” Would it be 
possible to obtain six extra copies of this 
page? We would like to furnish them to 
heads of various sales and management de 
partments. 


C. D. Davenport, Advertising Manager, 
Union Steel Products Co, 
Albion, Mich. 


(Yes, the answer to Reader Davenport. 
To other subscribers who may not know: 
A limited number of reprints is available 
on each and every  Pictograph.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


N.B.: Foes of “Price-Fixing” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The last paragraph on Page 16 of the 
February 15, 1941 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT refers to a book called “Four 
Free States,” which covers price mainte 
nance. 

Please advise where this can be ob 
tained. 

E. R. WILLIAMS, 

Rockford Drilling Machine Division, 

Borg-Warner Corp. 
Rockford, II. 


(The booklet mentioned may be obtained 
without charge from Belmont Frank, 
Frank’s Economy Store, Burlington, Vt— 
THe Eprrors.) 


In Defense of Some Tin Cans 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read your reports on the packaging 
survey with great interest. There was one 
point, however, that I think calls for fur- 
ther investigation. It is the old question 
of keeping food in tin containers. I am 
not trying to underestimate the prejudice 
that exists, but it seems to me that a dis 
tinction would be made between cans that 
are designed for keeping and those that 
are not. For example, many foods are kept 
in their original tin cans without hesita- 
tion. Among these are coffee, bak 
powder, Crisco, Karo, Wesson Oil, am 
others. But the tin can that is opened with 
the ordinary can opener, such as the can 
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holdings peas or other vegetables, is very 
ynsatis‘actory for keeping food. If the 
older, 2nd more common, can opener is 


ysed, the jagged edge is dangerous. If you 
use the mewer type, it is difficult to re- 
cover (ie can for storage purposes. 

If future surveys will go into this point 
further, | believe it is important to make 
this distinction. 

ROBERT B. KONIKOW, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Such a distinction will be made in 
future surveys. Reader Konikow’s com- 
ment shows why it is often desirable to 


do survey work on a continuing basis. 
rather than as a one-time shot: No one can 
foresee what results will be. Distinctions 
that may not occur to the investigators at 
the time questionnaires are framed, may 
turn out to be important to the inter- 
viewees. Example: Women have com- 
plained about square tins (asparagus, for 
example) as difficult to open with any of 
the more widely distributed can openers. 
As our survey work progressed, it devel- 
oped that a distinction must be made be- 
tween such cans, and other square tins with 
slip-top covers, such as those used by many 
packers for tea. This type has drawn few 
adverse criticisms.—THE EDITORS.) 


Bad, Balky, Baffling . . . 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I took a fling at housekeeping and 
rather like it, but the container problem 
has me down. Some containers just can’t 
be opened without risking a sprained 
wrist or a cut finger. 

I have had the clerks open or loosen 
containers before delivering groceries, and 
I have even had to wait for a male guest 
to drop in and open them up. Yes, I have 
even thought of sending out an SOS for 
the handy man around the building. 

I absolutely hate containers that must 
be opened with a key. Usually the key is 
too short to hold the entire strip of metal 
and before I can get around the container 
I'm so messed up I yell for help. 

Paper containers with a wax coating just 
don’t go with me because it usually is 
necessary to strain the contents to get rid 
of the loose pieces of wax that are floating 
around. Tall containers that are difficult 
to store in a refrigerator—well, I try not 
to buy them. 

ISABELLA M. ARNOLD, 
Chicago, III. 


P.S. Perhaps the answer to my complaint 
would be to marry a well-driller or a safe- 
cracker. 


(Many a consumer who laid eyes on 
the recent package survey has poured out 
her troubles to the SM editors. SM con- 
tinues to be somewhat astonished at the 
intensity of feeling expressed by house- 
wives on the subject under investigation— 
THE Eprrors) 


Smothered in Orchids 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

YOUR 1941 SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER ISSUE TOPS THEM ALL. 
CONGRATULATIONS ON A SPLENDID 
JOB WELL DONE. 

Ray C. JENKINS, 
Station KSTP, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Mr. Jenkins’ wire is typical of many . 


other letters, wires, and phone calls we 
have received since April tenth, but it has 
added significance because he has advertised 
In every issue of the Survey for the past 
five years—Tue Eptrors.) 
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Where There's So Much (10c) Smoke... 
There Must be Lots of Fire! 


B. Solon, of Howard & Solon Co., LaPalina distributors in 
Jackson, Mich., says: “The demand for 10c LaPalinas, advertised 
in the Jackson Citizen Patriot, is showing a big increase.” Buyers 
who have that extra nickel for a cigar also have many extra dollars 
for other advertised products. Make sure the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot is on your newspaper 

schedule. It covers your Jackson 
market practically home by home. 
For further facts, call I. A. Klein, 


50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or new 
John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan gazette patriot 
Avenue, Chicago yackso* an CHOI ay Weve 


OLATED - -and- CONCENTRATED 
LOS ANGELES 
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N DIEGO 


Fastest growing BIG market in So. California 


S 


1nd" 86% of the families in this isolated, con- 
uimetto has centrated area can be reached with only 


@ “ w" 4 . 
194! *) OE % one “buy”—The Union and Tribune-Sun. 
March ohh othe! 2\ {Adjectives aren't big enough to describe what's hap- 
cate ace “4 nO ce pening in San Diego! Make plans to get your share 
va . 
gore bet \ Our representatives will gladly furnish 
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latest authentic market information. 


—_ Represented nationally by WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
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year’s sales program. 


NEW type of sales school was 
inaugurated by H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co. in February, 
1940. It proved so successful 

in training new men that it has be- 
come a permanent part of the com- 
pany’s sales policy. Two or three of 
the schools will be held at the home 
office and in the field each year. While 
designed primarily for men just start- 
ing as salesmen, the school was highly 
successful in increasing the business of 
veterans who had not been faring well. 

Previously, new men have required 
an average of three months to reach a 
volume of profitable production. Now 
new men who have gone through the 
home office sales schools have begun 
to produce profitably immediately after 
they started on their territories. 

It was the older men, however, who 
made the most amazing progress. 
They had been simply standing still. 
Yet after they went through the school 
their improvement was both large and 
immediate. The largest increase which 
one of them made was 40%; the 
smallest 25%. There has been no let- 
down since, and in most instances 
their increases are growing. 

Hereafter the home office sales 
schools will be attended by all new 
men, whether hired by the Kansas City 
factory or by the other four factories. 
We will, though, always mix in with 
the newcomers a few older salesmen 
who need brushing ea Home office 
schools will be held about three times 
a year. Older men who need addi- 
tional training will be taken care of 
in district schools of the same pattern. 

At both the home office schools, for 
new men, and district schools sales 
demonstrations—given as many as 15 
times by each man—are a major sub- 
ject. 
In the home office two-week course 
we proceed on the theory that new 
men know nothing of the business. 
Hence we show them how to read 
prices, identify mumbers, fill out 
orders, etc. At district schools some 
of this primary work is unnecessary. 

Branch factory executives, plus some 
home office officials, conduct the dis- 
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Veteran Salesmen Jump Volume 


25 to 40% When Re-trained 


Just as doctors attend clinics to re-train themselves and bring their 
knowledge up to date, so do the old-timers on any sales staff need 
periodic sales education. H. D. Lee’s first school for this purpose 


was so successful it has been made into a permanent feature of the 


trict schools. They are really lecture 
and demonstration courses, with each 
subject or group of subjects followed 
by a written examination. 

Included in the course are lessons on 
the weight of materials in Lee cloth- 
ing, how the cloth is dyed, number of 
threads per square inch, and other 
technical information. Some of this is 
needed only rarely in a sales presenta- 
tion, but when it is needed the sales- 
man has it at his finger-tips. 

Different pieces of a garment, cut 
as they come out of the factory process 
but before ‘‘assembly” are shown, and 
it is demonstrated how they are juxta- 
posed to make the garment. Such 
demonstrations give the salesman a 
thorough knowledge of the physical 
properties and qualities of Lee mer- 
chandise. The pieces are put together 
just <s they are in the factory and are 
then shown as a completed garment. 
This is displayed behind an actual 
store counter. Then the best points of 
the garment are explained as a mer- 
chant might do for a store customer. 

Sales interviews are demonstrated by 
sales managers and then by the sales- 
men. Those acting the part of buyers 


As told to Kenneth Force by 
C. A. REYNOLDS 


General Sales Manager, 


H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
Kansas City 


play their roles realistically. 
the cold, silent type; another is the 
nervous, excitable buyer who has to 
rush off in ten minutes, etc. 

Each salesman gets up and illus. 
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trates how he sells. He’s in front of 
men eager to criticize and suggest— 
factory ‘big shots” and his own asso. 
ciates. He goes over and over the 
demonstration until he has ironed out 
every wrinkle. 

Other salesmen get much benefit 
from observing as well as participat. 
ing. A number of small points come 
out in these demonstrations that would 
not be brought to light in any other 
way—except in actual sales calls, 
Familiarity with them and practice in 
or illustration of how to meet them 
add to the confidence with which the 
salesman approaches his job. 


Sales managers demonstrate many 
real situations. For example, they 
show how to present Lee’s advertising 
portfolio in 20 minutes for the buyer 
who has plenty of time. It is pre. 
sented again for the man with only 
ten or 15 minutes; then, boiled down 
even more, for the buyer with five 
minutes. Finally, there is the buyer 
who won't listen at all. For him the 
demonstrator simply riffles through the 
portfolio to show “we have a lot of 
national advertising.” 


Intensive, Exhaustive 


Students take notes throughout the 
school sessions. Periodically they are 
given written examinations. If these 
examinations are not satisfactory, they 
get more training. Thus the student 
learns in a multiform way, intensively. 
He gets lecture and demonstration; he 
learns by action through his own dem- 
onstration; and he fixes what he has 
learned by note-taking and written 
examinations. 

All of these phases are exhaustive. 
For example, a department head ex- 
plains a manufacturing process, cover- 
ing, say, 20 points. When the 
examination is given it deals with the 
20 points, but their order is changed. 


By limiting the number of students 
to ten or less in both home office and 
district sales schools, maximum atten- 
tion and interest are secured. 

The salesman who calls on a met- 
chant fully armed with information 
and experience may not use all he 
knows; but he is confident, and the 
merchant feels and is impressed by 
that confidence. The salesman is self- 
assured because he knows more than 
enough for that interview. He can 
answer any question and objection that 
comes up. And he knows that he can 
answer other questions, meet other ob 
jections, even if they don’t come up. 

Formerly we coached a new man if 
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Which twin 
would you pick? 


Mrs. Mrs. 
Pittsburgh Urban lowa 


@ Same buying habits 
@Same modern ideas 
@ Same tastes 


@... but the lady on 
the right has more 
money to spend! ==—> 


Mrs Urban lowa buys more 
food, more drugs, more automo- 
biles because there are more of 
her. More even than Mrs. Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Cleveland or Mrs. St. 
Louis. 


URBAN IOWA is America’s 7th 
market—a sales ‘“‘city’’ of a million. 
people with half a billion dollars 
to spend—and 4 out of 5 of these 
city-living lowans read one news- 
paper. 


“A” schedules, please! 


owe 
The D oines Register and Tribune 


376,372 Sunday—Milline $1.59 318,965 Daily—Milline $1.57 
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a haphazard fashion, hit the high spots 
and turned him loose. We didn’t go 
deeply into essentials and we didn’t 
require him to demonstrate what he 
had learned. We assumed he knew 
what we had told him, but we had no 
evidence to prove it. 

I am forced to admit we were not 
giving our new men enough construc- 
tive help when they first came to us. 
We were interested in them, of course; 
we wanted them to succeed. We'd 


give the new man the opportunity to 
learn the line and prices, yet we didn’t 
take the time to make sure that he was 
adequately prepared to present our 
merchandise and services to the trade. 
This the new schools overcome. At 
the same time they give the older 
salesman who has failed to click the 
chance to get all the information he 
wants or can use, in a way that not 
only adds to his knowledge but im- 
proves his technique in using it. 


Marketing Flashes 


Howard G. Ford Award Goes to Philadelphia 
Electric Co. — Defense Marketing Short of War 


Music While You Work 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow 
shirts and collars) has installed trans- 
scribed Muzak Corp. music in its Troy, 
N. Y., plant to “relax the nerves, re- 
duce fatigue and make work more 
pleasant” for its employes. 

The company is careful not to 
saturate employes with too much 
melody at frequent intervals, but to 
space it through the day with not more 
than 12 or 15 minutes of music at any 
one time. Nor are fast tempo tunes 
played, because the purpose is not to 
accelerate production but to provide 
cheerful working conditions and to 
make the regular rest periods more en- 
joyable. At the start of the day a 15- 
minute musical program gives workers 
a zestful beginning, they say. 

Muzak has been supplying wired 
music to restaurants, bars, hotels, 
permanent displays, etc., for the past 
five years. It also has some apartments 
and private individuals as customers 
in big cities. The music is played in a 
central studio and transmitted by tele- 
phone wire. During this time the 
company has perfected its transcrip- 
tion methods and built up an exten- 
sive library of selections that, while 
originally intended for background 
music in public rooms, now “becomes 
ideally suited for industrial use.” 


New Typewriter 

International Business Machines 
Corp., electric writing machine divi- 
sion, Rochester, N. Y., introduces an 
all-electric typewriter that types what 
appears to be print. 

On an ordinary typewriter each 
letter occupies exactly the same space. 
On the “Electromatic” a proportional 
escapement automatically allows for 
each character according to its width, 
varying from two to five units of 
1/32nd inch each. For example, the 
lower case “'l” occupies only two space 
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units, while the capital “L” occupies 
four units, and the lower case ‘m” 
fills five units. 

A typed page does not show the 
characteristic vertical lines formed by 
the white space between the letters 
by the conventional typewriter. Spac- 
ing on the Electromatic may be ex- 
panded by pulling out a control but- 
ton, which automatically inserts one 
extra unit of space between characters. 
This expansion is used for word em- 
phasis or for headings. 

Either 12-point Roman Book type or 
a fine line type, similar to the familiar 
typewriter type, is provided. 


Defense Exposition 

From May 28 to June 8 the Miami 
Valley (Ohio) Industry and Defense 
Exposition, first of its kind in America, 
will be held in the Cincinnati Music 


Hall. Purpose is to educate the public 
on national defense and the part the 
Valley is playing in that great effort, 

“Due emphasis will be placed on 
peacetime products under our present 
industrial system by demonstrating 
how this same system also meets the 
challenge of defending our gains al- 
ready attained.” 

General P. Lincoln Mitchell is gen. 
eral chairman and Mayor James Gar. 
field Stewart of Cincinnati is honorary 
chairman. They, and the exhibitors, 
propose to ‘present to the nation a 
factual, visual, enlightening picture of 
the industrial and commercial activity 
of the Miami Valley for national de. 
fense and human progress . . . and 
to encourage an influx of needed 
labor.” 


Buy Something British 

Oliver Lyttleton, president of the 
Board of Trade, London, recently sent 
a message by short wave to American 
buyers and importers of British goods, 
Said he, in part: 

“The export trade is one of the 
weapons with which we are fighting. 
When you put up the motto ‘Buy 
Something British’ in your  shop- 
windows, I don’t want you to imagine 
that you are filling the pockets of 
British merchants. You are putting 
into the sky an aeroplane, and we will 
man it with the best we have.” 

The Import Committee of the 
British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
has begun distribution to department 
stores of a ‘Buyers’ Index for British 
Imports” which lists importers and 
wholesalers of British goods. It will 
be published every two months. 


Electric ‘WW riti 


Henry J. Linpsay 


Ades rtising ‘Departme nt 
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2 sexir 
ew r,ork ew 
Dear Mr 
Have you ever rece 


30 easy to re 
on your desk - 
we say: * This 
written Results sin 
tric Writing Machine 
on the New Electroma 
acing Machine, afr 
Machines Corporatio 


We are enclosing a photograph 
this major writing machine deve 


graph in your New Products Colu 


Please advise. 


Hd J. 
ge S: 


Advertisin: 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP 
my = Vachine ‘Division 


45 CROUCH STRERT, ROCHESTER, »® 


It’s the next thing to 
printing as the letter 
in background shows. 
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“Admittedly war conditions have 
handicapped distribution in many in- 
stances,” the Index points out. “‘Pro- 
duction facilities of the British Isles, 
however, are capable of meeting Amer- 
ican demand, and though deliveries 
may ‘ake two or three weeks longer 
than in peacetime, they do come 
through. Britain Delivers the Goods” 
and ‘is doing its utmost to maintain 
its export trade.” 


Saving Tin 

While plastics are taking 
of many other metals, the tin industry 
is considering ways of lowering con- 
sumption of that imported metal. Can 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., N. Y., 
advises members that they can save 
15% on tin without discriminating 
against any single group of can users. 

Says Vice-President Ferris White, 
“This can be achieved by reducing the 
weight of the tin coating on cans by 
10% (such a reduction could be 
effected on 95% of present food con- 
tainers), and savings by switching 
from tin plate to other types of coated 
steel. For example, such products as 
paint, oil and gasoline may be packed 
in terne plate containers. Terne plate 
is made of tin and lead and requires 
less tin than tin plate. 

“Can manufacturers now use about 
half of the tin consumed in the U. S. 
A saving of up to 7,500 tons annually 
would approximate one-tenth of all the 
tin used in this country annually. 

There is no emergency in tin at 
present. But Institute members know 
that “the present is a highly desirable 
time to plan for savings and prepare 
effective methods in the event of an 
emergency.” 


Plastics Enlist 


Because a number of light metals are 
needed for defense, the plastics in- 
dustry is getting a tremendous boost. 
Norge refrigerators have door handles, 
corner pieces, etc., of Lumarith, a 
Celluloid Corp. plastic. Westinghouse 
tefrigerators, too, use Lustron, a Mon- 
santo Chemical plastic. 

Closure and plastics division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. is making 
many items of plastics which formerly 
were available only in aluminum— 
medicine spoons, funnels, menthol in- 
halers, etc. 

Vacuum cleaner parts of plastics are 
teplacing metal, notably on the Norge, 
but other manufacturers will doubtless 
follow suit. Additional items too 
humerous to mention are bound to 
adopt plastics if metals become scarcer. 
Each use of plastics, even if intended 
only as a temporary war measure, will 

get other uses. 

With all this interest in plastics, 
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W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 


Chicago, has _ started ‘America’s 
Modern Plastics Exposition’ on a tour 
of the country’s department stores, The 
exposition contains four tons of ex- 
hibits, the result of two years’ planning 
and production by Stensgaard. Its dis- 
plays show the various types of plas- 
tics, explain how they are made, 
dramatize finished products, and tell 
how plastics will help agriculture. For 
example, millions of tons of cotton 
will be consumed in making acetate 
plastics. 


In connection with the traveling 
exposition, an essay contest sponsored 


by Modern Plastics will be staged. 
Prizes will be awarded by the magazine 
in each of three classifications (grade 
schools, high schools, colleges or 
adults) for essays on the future of 
plastics and explaining what was 
learned from the exhibit. 

A 30-minute Kodachrorhe talkie and 
a series of window displays complete 
the exhibit. 


“Outstanding Achievement” 

The Howard G. Ford Award for 
“outstanding achievement in improve- 
ment in distribution” goes this year to 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. The na- 


eral Research 
Corporation re- 
cently talked to 
housewives rep- 
resenting more than 4% of ALL 
families living in Newtown, Mount 
Washington and California, Ohio. 


Asked, “In what ONE Cincinnati 
newspaper do you pay the most at- 
tention to advertising?”. . . 50% of 
those who expressed a _ definite 
preference for ONE paper said 
“Times-Star,” as compared with only 
14% for the other evening paper, 
25% for the Sunday paper and 11% 
for the morning paper. 


MORE EVIDENCE that the Times- 
Star’s LARGEST daily circulation in 
the rich, $300,000,000 Cincinnati Trad- 
ing Area blankets able-to-buy fami- 
lies with greatest selling efficiency. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


Marsh 
Street 


NEW YORK: Martin L. 
60 East Forty-second 


CHICAGO: Kellog 
333. North Michigan 


M. Patterson 
Avenue 


NEWTOWN 


tional honor is bestowed jointly by the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and the Merchandising 
Department of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 

It carries with it recognition of the 
attainment of higher standards in the 
field of sales management in relation 
to finance, production, marketing, mer- 
chandising, research, and advertising 
resulting in increased sales, economy 


in selling costs, and the maintenance 
of a reasonable profit. 
Pictured is George E. Whitwell, 


P. E. Co. vice-president in charge of . 


sales, accepting the 1940 gold plaque 
from John R. Hartman, of the Price 
School of Advertising and Journ.lism 
(holding plaque) ; in the presence of 
Harold J. Cowell (left), president of 
the Sales Managers’ Association; and 
Howard G. Ford, of William H. 
Hoedt Studios, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Newspaper Reading Study Shows 
Ad Itself Outweighs “Position” 


The 100-line advertisement of a manufacturer who has something 


to say and knows how to say it dramatically may attract more 


readers than a dull full page. Study also debunks left-hand page, 


“helow the fold,” and “for one sex only” taboos. 


OME critics claim that advertising 
%y promotes monopoly by permitting 

large companies, with large ex- 

penditures, to “dominate” media. 
Such advertisers, they say, can afford 
to buy much larger units or more pre- 
ferred positions of space or time. . . . 
What chance has a 100-line ad beside 
a 1,000-line ad? 

Some advertisers themselves believe 
that if they could buy bigger space or 
better positions, their sales would have 
easier sailing. If, for example, they 
could “own” page 2 or 3 of a few 
. metropolitan dailies, they assume that 
they would get almost 100% reader- 
ship and almost proportionate re- 
sponse. 

But the advertising problem is not 
so simple as that. Regardless of the 
medium employed, it is not solved by 
dollars alone. Now, as always, the 
first part of the solution is to have 
something to say. The second is to 
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know how to say, and dramatize, it. 

As the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, points out in a cross-section 
analysis of best-read ads in typical 
newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada, “what an ad ac- 
complishes is largely up to the ad it- 
self. The opportunity to accomplish a 
good job extends through all sections 
of the paper, for ads of all sizes.” 

The analysis, entitled “Attention,” 
has been developed from “The Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading,” 
a project operating under the bureau’s 
sponsorship for nearly two years. ‘The 
Continuing Study” is directed by the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
which represents jointly the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

“Attention’”” is published in two 
112-page volumes, covering respec- 


tively national and retail advertising, 
Ten best-read ads in each classification 
of these two fields are reproduced, 


showing position, dimensions, date and . 


percentages of men and women inter. 
viewed who read the ads. These re. 
ports are based on the first 24 news. 
papers examined by ‘The Contir uing 


Study.” 
National classifications include auto- 
motive, toilet requisites, groceries, 


household, medical, tobacco, alcoholic. 
beverages, and miscellaneous. Retail 
classifications include department 
stores (main store), department stores 
(basement), clothing, shoe, furniture 
and household, grocery and meat, drug 
and miscellaneous stores, 

Of the 90 best-read national ads 
covered, 27 were small (70 to 300 
lines), 51 were medium-size (301 to 
1,000 lines) and 12 were large, 1,001 
lines and more. In other words, 87% 
of them were medium or small, and 
30% were small. 

Stores—especially department stores 
—probably are more inclined toward 
large insertions in newspapers than are 
national advertisers as a whole. In 
“Attention for Retail Advertisers,” 54 
of the 90 best-read ads covered were 
large, 26 were medium, and 10 small, 
Excluding the 20 for department 
stores, however, 35 were large, 25 
medium, and 10 small. 


Left vs. Right-hand Pages 


Some advertisers have long believed 
that right-hand pages are much more 
potent and preferable than left-hand 
pages. But of 88 best-read national 
ads analyzed for this factor, 49 were 
on right-hand pages and 39 on left- 
hand. Of 78 best-read retail ads, 39 
were “right” and 39 “‘left.” 

Despite the fact that many adver- 
tisers ask for, and get, “page 7 or for- 
ward,” the Bureau of Advertising finds 
most of the best-read ads are fun 
further back. Specifically, 72% of the 
national and 68% of the retail ads cov- 
ered in the two books were “‘page 8 
and back.” 

Of the 90 national ads reproduced, 
84 could be designated as being wholly 
or mostly above or below the fold. 
And of these 76 (90%) were below 
the fold and only eight (10%) above 
the fold. 

Of the 90 retail ads, however, only 
28 could be said to be wholly or mostly 
above or below the fold. Twenty-two 
of these were “below” and six 
“above.” 

“The Continuing Study of News 
paper Reading” is concerned primarily 
with learning who reads what. The 
study proves, the bureau says, that 
there is “high” reader traffic, high 
reader interest, on every page of @ 
newspaper,” and that reader interest 
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covers advertising as well as news and 
features. 

In presenting the best-read ads, the 
bureau does not attempt to say why 
they attracted. 

But several observations might be 
made 

One is that ads of various products 
can be made to win both sexes. Al- 
though most of the best-read ads for 
automotive products, for instance, had 
higher readership among men than 
among women, a Conoco oil ad (show- 
ing 2 service station man putting a 
little girl on a pony) was read by 
58% of women as against 51% of 
men. An Atlantic gasoline ad 
(headed, ‘More knockless power,” 
and showing a service station man be- 
side a pump) attracted only 9% of 
women, 31% of men. 

Although the toilet requisites sec- 
tion indicates much less interest of 
men than of women in perfumes, men 
today are just about as much concerned 
with “B.O.” A Mum ad attracted 
20% of the women, 17% of the men, 
a Lifebuoy ad 14% of the women, 
13% of the men. 

Women, surely, are no more in- 
terested in food than men. But prob- 
ably because they have more to do with 
the purchase and preparation of it, 
their percentages for the best-read food 
ads were from twice to ten times as 
high. An exception was a large an- 
nouncement ad for Armour’s Treet 
prepared meat, which had a reading 
of 43% among women, 39% among 
men. This was a two-color ad. 


Child Pictures Strong Magnet 


Refrigerator copy also appears to be 
read more by women than by men. The 
difference between them, however, 
seems to be less than in food or toilet 
tequisites. . . . A Nairn linoleum ad 
was read by more men than women 
(10% against 9%), but a G-E bulb 
ad was read by more women than men 
(18% against 15%.) 

Chesterfield must be making head- 
Way among women, Camel among 
men. The best-read cigarette ad 
(showing Bette Davis and Errol Flynn 
as they appeared in the movie, ‘The 
Private Lives of Elizabeth & Essex’’) 
drew 66% of women, 46% of men. 
Another Chesterfield ad (presenting a 
sisters’ basketball team under the head- 
line, “The only combination of its 
kind,” scored 55% among women, 
52% among men. Camel’s illustrated 
testimonial series—even when women 
are used in them—draw a slightly 
larger male audience, among best-read 
cigarette ads. 

Of ten liquor and beer ads studied, 
five led in attracting men and five in 
attracting women. Two Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries’ ads—for Paul Jones and for 
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Old Velvet—were well ahead with the 
men. On the other hand, another 
Frankfort ad, for Paul Jones, attracted 
more women. All used whimsical little 
male figures as illustrations, . . . 
Women liked a Golden Wedding ad 
headed, ‘‘Five superb whiskies 
‘wedded’ into one.” A Black & 
White Scotch insertion (showing the 
two little Scottie dogs looking out a 
window) was twice as popular with 
women as men. 

Pictures of children—even more 
than of animals—continue to be strong 
reader magnets. Mutual Savings 
Banks of Massachusetts presented two 


of them, under the headline, ‘Can you 
pick the lucky baby?” and scored 51% 
among women, 28% among men.... 
Eastman Kodak reached 35% of 
women 23% of men, with a picture of 
a little girl and boy on a fence. . . . 
In an ad titled “Safety . . . for all!” 
Johnson & Johnson’s Red Cross divi- 
sion showed a father holding his little 
girl, with the mother looking on. It 
attracted 66% of women, 50% of 
men. 

“The conclusion,” as the Bureau of 
Advertising says, is obvious . . . and 
worth repeating. It’s not the position 
that counts, It’s the ad.” 


HELPFUL $3-A-YEAR MAN 


Last year 356,480 business leaders followed the advice 


of an expert business adviser. 


The name of this three-dollar-a-year adviser? Nation's 


Business ! 


The Proof? Nearly eighty thousand more paid circulation 


than the next two business magazines combined. 


The result? Sales for Nation's Business advertisers.” 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


Reaches More Business for $1,600 a Page * 


== (| > | / *“WE AM CLIMBIN’ JACOB’S LADDER!” Every month the 


circulation of Nation's Business climbs higher—and that's 
been going on for 84 months. Now its 356,480 net paid— 
(ii| 10.2% paid by membership dues in the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; 89.8% paid in personal, individual, $3-a-year 
subscriptions. For more advertising facts address: Nation's 
Tf Business, Washington, D. C. 
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Table 2 


What Individual Brands Do Women Put on Shopping Lists ? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


PRODUCT 


COCOA 
Listed by 39 women, or 7.5% 
Hershey 
Baker 
All Others (6 brands) 


Total 


COFFEE 
Listed by 224 women, or 43.3% 

Maxwell House. 
Chase & Sanborn. . 
Hills Brothers 
Folger’s 
Sanka 
White Swan. . 
All Others (35 brands) 
Don't Know 


Total 


COOKING OILS 
Listed by 10 women, or 1.9% 
Mazola 
Wesson 


Total 


CRACKERS 
Listed by 75 women, or 14.5% 

Ritz 
Saltina 
Premium 
Sunshine Fat teh 
Educator Crax... 
All Others (7 brands) 
Don’t Know... 


Total. . 


DOG FOOD 
Listed by 48 women, or 9.3% 

Red Heart 
Rival 
ideal 
Vigo 
Pard 
All Others (10 brands) 
Don't Know. 


Total 


FISH 

Listed by 65 women, or 12.6% 
Chicken of the Sea—Tuna 
White Star—Tuna 
Dei Monte 
Argo—Saimon... 
All Others (16 brands) 
Don't Know... 


Total 


FLOUR 
Listed by 142 women, or 27.5% 

Gold Medal 
Pilisbury. . 
White Lily 
Swansdown 
American Peauty 
Ceresota.. . 
E-Z-Bake 
All Others (17 brands) 
Don't Know. . 


Total 
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Mentions | Brands 


39 


Written 


118 


_ 
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37 
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24 


85 


Verbally 
Specified 
Brands 
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—_— 


38 


“an 


Total 
in 


Units 


39 


PRODUCT 


FRUIT, CANNED 
Listed by 146 women, or 28.2% 
Del Monte. .... senna 


Libby 

Dole 
Stokely 

Sun Maid. . 


All Others (31 brands) ; vite 


Don’t Know... 


Total 


FRUIT JUICES 
Listed by 144 women, or 27.9% 


Dole 

Libby 

Campbell 

Del Monte 

Welch 

Colonial 

All Others (24 brands) 
Don’t Know. . . 


Total 


GELATINE DESSERTS 
Listed by 116 women, or 22.4% 


Jell-O 

Royal 

Knox 

All Others (6 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Totai 


JELLIES 
Listed by 19 women, or 3.7% 


All Brands (12)......... 
Don’t Know... 


Total. . 


MACARONI 
Listed by 37 women, or 7.2% 
Skinner ean, 


Franco-American. . 
Mueller 

Fould’s 

Mother’s 

Red Cross 


All Others (4 brands)... .. ; i 


Don’t Know... 


Total. ... 


MEAT 
Listed by 35 women, or 6.8% 


Spam : 

Armour. . 

Swift 

Treet 

Al Others (9 brands) 
Don’t Know.... 


Total. . 


MEAT SAUCE 
Listed by 15 women, or 2.9% 


Costetino 

A-1 P 

All Others (3 brands) 
Don’t Know... 


Total 


Total 
Brand 
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(Table continued on Page 57) 


Verbally | Total 
Specified in 
Brands Units 


35 105 
9 50 
5 i" 
2 20 
4 7 

32 57 
2 30 
107 280 
18 79 
4 42 
9 33 
5 27 
1 13 
5 9 
19 80 
22 32 
83 315 
7 215 
6 55 
2 19 
5 15 
1 1 
21 305 
7 14 
7 8 
14 22 
1 i" 
3 6 
2 5 
3 6 
2 5 
3 4 
6 " 
5 7 
25 55 
1 " 
3 "1 
3 

1 3 
7 12 
i a 
“4 «| «(OW 
1 15 
3 

1 3 
5 5 
7 26 
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Table 2 


What Individual Brands Do Women Put on Shopping Lists ? 


Continued from Page 56) 


PRODUCT 


MAYONNAISE 
Listed by 40 womn, or 7.7% 

Kraft 
Best Foods 
Hellman’s 
Blue Bonnet 
All Others (13 brands) 
Don't Know 


Total. . 


MILK, CANNED 
Listed by 107 women, or 20.7% 

Carnation 
Pet 
Gold Cros 
Borden 
Wilson, 
Lion 
Sunny Rose 
All Others (15 brands 
Don’t Know... 


Total 


NOODLES 
Listed by 18 women, or 3.5% 
Mueller 
All Others (5 brands 
Don't Know 


Total 


PEPPER 
Listed by 11 women, or 2.1% 
Schilling 
All Others (2 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Total 


PICKLES 
Listed by 30 women, or 5.89 
Heinz 
All Others (9 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Total 
SALAD DRESSING 


Listed by 79 women, or 15.3% 
Miracle Whip 


Other Kraft salad dressings. . 


All Others (9 brands) 
Don't Know. .. 


Total... . 


SALAD OIL 
Listed by 16 women, or 3.1% 
Wesson 
Mazola 
All Others (4 brands) 
Don’t Know. .. 


Total 


SALT 
Listed by 52 women, or 10.1% 
Morton 
Diamond Crystal 
Fischer 
All Others (3 brands) 
Don't Know 
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Total 
Brand 
Mentions 


79 


now @ 


52 


Written Vertetly 
Brand Specified 
—— Brands 
8 3 
2 2 
2 1 
2 1 
7 8 

4 

21 19 
16 8 
15 3 
13 2 
3 8 
4 3 
3 1 
1 3 
10 11 
3 

65 42 
2 3 
2 4 
7 

4 14 
2 2 

2 P 

5 

4 7 
6 3 
5 6 
10 
11 19 
23 13 
21 10 
4 7 

1 

48 31 
3 3 

1 2 
3 2 
2 

7 9 
15 10 
3 4 
2 1 
2 2 
13 

22 30 


Total Total Verbally Total 
in PRODUCT Brand Written | Specified in 
Units Mentions | Brands Brands Units 

SHORTENING 
Listed by 116 women, or 22.4% 

1i Crisco 56 52 4 72 
4 Spry 37 35 2 48 
3 Mrs. Tucker 8 8 8 
3 Snow Drift 5 3 2 5 

15 Jewel 5 4 1 7 
4 All Others (5 brands) 5 1 a 7 

Don’t Know 1 1 1 

40 

Total 117 103 14 148 
SOAP 

96 Listed by 174 women, or 33.7% 

60 Ivory 64 54 10 178 

75 Palmolive 20 13 7 60 

34 Lux . 20 17 3 50 

21 Procter & Gamble 19 18 1 78 

17 Camay 16 10 6 46 

15 Sweetheart 12 11 1 42 

65 Lifebuoy 10 8 2 23 

1 Octagon 8 4 4 25 

Fels Naphtha 7 6 1 43 

394 Woodbury 7 3 4 22 

Swan 6 5 1 15 

All Others (11 brands) 23 15 8 80 

Don’t Know... 3 3 5 
8 

8 Total ; 215 164 51 667 
11 

SOAP POWDER-FLAKES 
27 Listed by 195 women, or 37.7% 
Oxydol 45 40 5 51 
Rinso 40 35 5 44 
Chipso 19 17 2 23 
4 Lux 17 15 2 20 
2 Ivory Flakes 16 15 1 19 
5 Super Suds 12 9 3 17 
Ivory Snow 10 8 2 10 
11 American Family 9 9 10 
Dreft.... 6 6 6 
All Others (22 brands) 41 25 16 54 
9 Total 215 170 45 254 
11 
10 SOFT DRINKS 
- Listed by 46 women, or 8.9% 
30 Coca-Cola. . 23 23 123 
Pepsi-Cola 5 4 1 30 
Won-Up 4 4 24 
Canada Dry 4 4 12 

36 Royal Crown Cola 3 2 1 24 

31 All Others 3 2 1 13 

11 Don’t Know. . 5 5 17 
1 ee oe . 

— Total..... 47 39 8 | 243 

79 

SPAGHETTI 
Listed by 29 women, or 5.6% 
Franco-American 7 3 4 12 
6 Heinz : -4 1 a ? 
3 Skinner 4 1 3 4 
6 All Others (8 brands) 9 3 6 12 
2 Don’t Know 4 4 5 
—EEEE - = 
17 Total 29 4 26] 4] 
SPICES 
Listed by 13 women, or 2.5% 

28 All Brand (2) 2 1 1 2 
7 Don’t Know 11 11 15 
3 = —s — 

4 Total... 13 1 12 17 

14 SOUP 

Listed by 103 women, or 19.9% 
56 Campbell 82 50 32 262 


(Table Continued on Page 58) 
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Table 2 { 

n 

= . ’ a . ¢ 
What Individual Brands Do Women Put on Shopping Lists ? B; 
Continued from Page 57) . 
a = Se a ( 
: aemrnicn ee aaa 7 ai 
Total Verbally Total Total Verbally Total 
PRODUCT Brand Written Specified in PRODUCT Brand Written Specified 1 

Mentions Brands Brands Units Mentions Brands Brands Units 
a anc 
SOUP—(Continued VEGETABLES por 
Heinz 13 6 7 32 Listed by 211 women, or 40.8% 7 
All Others (6 brands 4 4 4 22 Del Monte 47 25 22 87 vial 
Don’t Know 1 1 1 Stokely 27 15 12 79 A 
Libby 24 8 16 58 wh 
Total 104 60 44 317 Green Giant 11 1 10 16 Ti 
SUGAR All Others (45 brands) 86 33 " - fen 
Listed by 148 women, or 28.6% Sent nee = “ ' cop 

Domino 44 15 29 141 ie. 

e! 
imperial 93 14 9 24 Total. 258 82 176 531 . : 
Jack Frost 22 17 5 90 MARGARINE Q m 
C. & H. 17 10 7 93 dani ion e 
Revere 10 10 76 sated by 27 women, or §.2% . " ' ” par 
Dixie Crystal 5 5 9 ee. , im 
All Oth Blue Bonnet 6 6 » aim 

ers (7 brands 13 8 5 55 Parkay 5 3 2 5 
Dew 
— idee oe ” bes All Others (4 brands) 5 2 3 7 ont 
Total 148 74 74 548 caine Le ; ‘3 — 
air. 
SYRUPS Total 27 20 7 30 ae 
Listed by 17 women, or 3.3% : 
Karo ; 8 ' 9 BABY FOOD ri 
™ 
Log Cabin 4 9 2 4 wa women, or 2.1% : , i anc 
A h ( ) 
shag anes : 2 : : All Others (3 brands). 5 4 1 22 Pai 
; : ; - Don’t Know... 1 1 3 cat 
—_— — re 
Total 17 10 7 17 —_ - . . = rep 
TEA in 
Listed by 75 women, or 14.5% MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 10 
Lipton 28 22 6 28 Listed by 92 women, or 17.8% sec 
Tenderleaf 20 13 7 20 Olives 7 1 6 8 S10 
Tetley 6 4 2 7 Mustard 7 4 3 7 an: 
Salada 5 3 2 5 Sweet Cookies 7 3 4 g : 
All Others (9 brands) 12 4 8 12 Vanilla 7 1 6 7 qu 
Don’t Know 4 4 4 Peanut Butter... 6 4 2 6 
- — - —— Chocolate 5 2 3 5 
Total ; 7 : oe 46 29 76 All Others (25 Items) 44 18 6 53 4 
30 
tas 
| - Se : thz 
| When Women Enter Super W 
- cht 
| Markets, Do They Know 
ry . 
| What Brands They'll Buy? 
| 
(Continued from page 18) Wi 
ou 
| Quaker Oats ......... 31 22 3§3 ame 
ef eer 29 18 47 en 
| Del Monte Vegetables . 25 22 47 fic 
= — aren aes 26 19 45 - 
- ere 40 5 45 Pr 
| Domino Sugar ........ 15 29 44 to 
| Post Coveais .......4.. 30 13 43 
| Gold Medal .......... 26 17 4 
| 1 Ae 35 5 40 in 
| Maxwell House ....... 22 16 38 "s 
5 “eee 35 2 37 " 
MARYLAND’S PIONEER | Miracle Whip ....... 23 13 36 : 
= 2 9 i 
A = E BROADCAST STATION | Wonder Bread ........ 13 22 35 4 
WFBR has always shown a keen, “home-town” interest in | Whether these women carry out ar 
local events—it has won acceptance by Baltimoreans as a | their intentions as exemplified by the we 
Baltimore institution. shopping lists, or are switched to other . 
; brands by displays, prices, packagin t 
That ublic acc t n iv “ce 1”? . : . y sp ays, Pp ~ Pps “oO g; 
P ee Gee wrt “pul = your radio is another story, a more complicated th 
Ay, advertising when you use and expensive story to develop, but t 
% Ze WFBR. one which SALES MANAGEMENT ay 
~~ 7 ; : 4 
— ee NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE develop if there is popular demand for 
SUL ey «= epwarp Petry & COMPANY a more detailed * follow-through on . 
women’s buying. ’ 
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{Industrial Advertisers 
Bid for Business in 
a Sellers’ Market 


Continued from page 40 
j 8 


and indirectly offers a testimonial sup- 
porting selling claims. 

Timken Roller Bearing quietly flexes 

giant new steel muscles before the 
whole industry under the headline: 
“Timken Roller Bearing Reports De- 
fense Preparations to Date.” Its 1-2-3 
copy describes new plants, mills, furn- 
aces, protection. And a closing para- 
graph promises: ‘Additional reports 
on the progress of our defense pre- 
parations will be issued from time to 
time. ; 
Few industries bask in the continu- 
ous limelight that plays upon aircraft 
—for this is a war for control of the 
air. Every scrap of information is 
avidly scanned that tells of doubling, 
tripling, quadrupling aircraft facilities 
and output. The international airlines, 
Pan American and American Export, 
cater to this fevered interest with a 
report to American industry on the way 
in which their modernization-expan- 
sion program ties in with the nation’s 
security. The Pratt & Whitney divi- 
sion of United Aircraft asks and 
answers such timely and absorbing 
questions as these: 


HOW BIG IS THE JOB AHEAD? 

During the two fiscal years ending June 
30, 1942, Pratt & Whitney is facing the 
task of producing more aircraft engines 
than were produced during the first World 
War by all American manufacturers, in- 
cluding ‘ten in the automotive industry. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


We are confident that it can, but the job 
will not be easy. We must again double 
our production. We must install more 
machinery, train five to ten thousand new 
employes, and increase our operating ef- 
ficiency still farther. But with the con- 
tinued cooperation of our employes, sub- 
contractors, and suppliers, we believe that 
Pratt & Whitney will meet its obligations 
to the nation. 


Pratt & Whitney touches on war- 
incubated ‘scientific improvements and 
new discoveries that “ultimately bring 
important benefits in price and quality 
to consumers of peacetime goods.” 
Martin whispers that “important tech- 
nical developments in aircraft design 
and manufacture are accruing from in- 
tensive preparations for national de- 
fense Brewster, riding the same 
theme, confidently predicts: “When 
the emergency is over, America will be 
the better for it.” This is the chant 
of many forward-looking companies, 
but n ‘tably aircraft and tool. 

In one satiric piece of copy, Gisholt 
Machine asks: ““What’s become of that 


1941 
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loose talk about the Machine Age?” 
Today, they jeeringly observe, when 
our American way of living is depend- 
ent upon our ability to produce quickly 
and efficiently, we have ceased to hear 
the phony “machine age’”’ indictments 
of pseudo-economists. 

While labor strikes are constantly 
sabotaging our all-out program of war 
aid, Reynolds Metals shrewdly recog- 
nizes the value of publicizing “A 
Pledge to the U.S.A.’”"—signed by both 
unions and management—of its re- 
sources and facilities ‘24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. . . .” 

As more and more companies elim- 
inate the weekend blackout, put on 
extra shifts and step up output—look 
for an increase in this new form of 
“tell all” industrial advertising! 


Exclusive Genuine Wet 
Process Insulators Elim- 
inate Electrical 
Permanently. 


Shorts 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 
Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, embossed in 
color—give a ZIPPO and “‘be re- 
membered more often.”’ 

Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mfg. Co.,Box15 Bradford, Pa. 

ork 
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AT THE QUARTER... 


Magazine lineage records for the first three months have 
been published in the advertising journals. These records 
show Popular Mechanics, at the quarter, far ahead of 
other magazines appealing to mechanically-minded men. 


First in Total Lineage for the first 


quarter of 1941. 


Popular Mechanics. .......55,202 
Magazine No. 2...........42,309 
Magazine No. 3.......... 25,221 


Popular Mechanics led magazine No. 2 
by30.5 “and magazine No. 3by 118.9‘ 


First in Display Advertisers. 


Popular Mechanics........... 395 
Magazine No. 2............. 314 
Miawatine NO. 3. 2030 acvess 163 


Popular Mechanics led magazine No. 2 
by 25.8% and magazine No. 3 by 142.3%. 


First in Total Display Insertions. 


Popular Mechanics........... 933 
a 747 
pe ee 409 


Popular Mechanics led magazine No. 2 
by 25.4G and magazine No. 3by 127.5%. 


First in Exclusive Display Accounts. 


Popular Mechanics . . 111 
Magazine No.2......... 39 
Magazine No. 3....... —— 17 


Popular Mechanics led magazine No. 2 
by 184.6% and magazine No. 3 by 
552.9%. 


First in Classified Advertising. 
Popular Mechanics.......... 2620 
Magazine No. 2........... 
Moagamne No.3. .......-.. 

Popular Mechanics led magazine No. 2 

by 71.4% and magazine No. 3by 170.4%. 

eo 6 

This five point domination of the field 
by Popular Mechanics must be due to 
the results obtained by advertisers. 

When you plan advertising for any 
goods men buy or have a hand in buy- 
ing—for the second half of 1941—use 
adequate space in Popular Mechanics, 
the 25-Cent magazine—first in the me- 
chanical field in lineage, in advertisers, 
in insertions, in exclusive accounts, in 
classified. 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


3 

I. Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corp., N. Y., has 

adopted a new container, designed and 
manufactured by Robert Gair Co., N. Y., for 
U-Mix-It pulverized asphalt for home use. 
Broad bands of color were used to attract at- 
tention, legible type to identify the product and 
point out its uses. Perforated opening permits 

re-closure. 


2. To give visibility and protection to its 

cakes, Omar, Inc., is packaging them in 
grey, red and white folding window boxes. 
Transparent material used is Celluloid’s Luma- 
rith which, the company claims, will not shrink 
or stretch; therefore boxes employing it will 
not warp. Box by Sutherland Paper Co., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


2B. The new dispenser for Drinkees, Connecti- 
cut Paper Products Corp.’s paper cups for 
home use, is. made of Monsanto’s rigid trans- 
parent plastic, Vue-pak, and fabricated by the 
Showbox Division of Central States Paper & 
Bag Co., St. Louis. Dispenser and refills sell 
through department and gift stores. 


A. Seventeen, Inc.’s, new package for North 

Woods pine spray also contains a pine cone 

closet sachet. The simulated wood grain wrap- 

ping of the box is set off by a deep green label 
with yellow lettering. 


5. When Columbia-Bedford Corp., Long Island 

City, N. Y., began distribution of packaged 
motor oil through retail grocery stores, its 
problem was to package the product in a con- 
tainer more convenient than the flat top cans 
in which motorists were accustomed to buying 
oil. Crown Can Co., Baltimore, developed the 
container finally adopted, a can easy to open 
and to empty. No special opener is required, 
and the cone top of the container acts as a 
funnel which facilitates pouring the oil into 

the crankcase. 


G. The Spare Time Game is designed to ap- 

peal to the bowler in his leisure moments. 
Each of ten cubes has one imprint of a bowling 
pin, a throw of dice indicating how many pins 
were knocked down. No pins showing—a strike! 
Complete set is molded of white bakelite by 
Raymond Laboratories for Spare Time Game 

Co., St. Paul. 


EYE-STOPPER AND SALES STARTER—Fluorescent Fibestos forms the shelf 
and curved upright of this display. This Monsanto Plastic has the unique quality of 
absorbing ultraviolet rays from surrounding daylight or artificial light, so that its 
edges glow brilliantly with a neon-like quality...automatically attracting attention 
to this display on crowded drug store counters. Top Award for Counter Displays, 
Manufacturer, Abbott Laboratories; Designer, Edward Blechta, Magill Weinsheimer 
Company; Fabricators, Colonial Kolonite Company; Processors, Magill Weinsheimer. 
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OPENED A NEW MARKET— Long familiar around the office water 
cooler but hitherto strangers to the home, Drinkee sanitary paper cups 
now hang in many a bathroom and kitchen where their containers of 
clear, rigid Vuepak are quickly transformed into handy, low-costdispensers! 
Top Award for Rigid Transparent Containers; Manufacturer, Connecticut 
Paper Products Company; Designers, E. L. Hurlbut, Knowlton Shaw, Jr., 
and Lawrence H. M. Vineburgh; Fabricators, the Shaw Box Company. 


SERVING son 
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HOLIDAY SALES FOR OFFICE ITEM—Staplers 
ate traditionally an office supply item, but this Christ- 
Mas many a Bostitch stapler was sold as a gift—with- 
outa word from holiday-rushed clerks. These indi- 
vidual show-cases of Vuepak let the product sell 
itself! Honorable Mention for Rigid Transparent Con- 
tainers. Manufacturer, Bostitch, Incorporated. Designer 
and Fabricator, the Wallace Paper Box Company. 
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GIVES SILENT SALES TALK—At first glance this 
pan appears to be suspended in mid-air. Actually, it is 
supported in a slot in a sheet of clear, rigid Vuepak. 
Curiosity, aroused by the “‘stopper”’ idea in this dis- 
play, is converted into buying interest by the obvious 
and visible selling points of Mirro Sauce Pans. Top 
Award, Counter Displays. Manufacturer, Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co.; Designers, Fabricators, W . P. York, Inc. 


PACKAGE HELPS EXPLAIN HIGHER PRICE— 
These new vitamin A capsules are much more potent 
—thus more expensive—than others already on the 
market. But thanks largely to this rich package with a 
base of molded Resinox, sales doubled advance esti- 
mates. Top Award for Plastic Containers. Manufacturer, 
Norwich Pharmacal Company; Designer, Frederic S. 
Grover; Molders, the American Insulator Company. 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


7. Eddy & Eddy Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, is one of several manufacturers who 

have adopted R. C. Can Co.’s (same city) new shaker top spice container. A snap 

lock holds the top closed and sealed, while a flick of the thumb is all that is necessary 

to open it to shaker or pouring position. When the top is completely open, a full-sized 

teaspoon may be inserted, the metal sides of the opening leveling the teaspoon on 
withdrawal. 


%. Glass from top to bottom is the new jar recently adopted by Frank Tea & Spice 
Distributing Co., Cincinnati, for Dove Brand mustard. A spoon goes easily into 


its wide mouth. The glass container and closure division of Armstrong Cork Co, 
Lancaster, Pa., is responsible for the design and manufacture of the container. 


9. Del Monte coffee, product of California Packing Corp., is also being packaged in 

glass, Owens-Illinois’ Duraglas. In addition to lightweight and durable qualities 
the new container boasts “all important transparency which affords housewives the 
advantages of seeing the grind and how much coffee they have on hand” (See “Pack 
ages Women Like—and Dislike; A New Sales Management Survey,” SM, Feb. 13, 
March 1, and March 15.) Owens-Illinois, who designed and produced the containers, 
reports that there is no price premium on the glass package, that it is being offered 

comparatively with Del Monte coffee in metal containers. 


10. Crosse & Blackwell, Baltimore, has developed a new eight-ounce preserve package 

(front row of the illustration) for small families. The new container follows the 

regular size Crosse & Blackwell preserve jar in design as a positive means of identi 

fication for the consumer. Jars are supplied by Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio; the caps by Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago. 


Li. The Whiskit, being introduced by the Whisk Co., New York, contains everything 

the housewife needs for removing alcohol, water stains, or scratches from her 
furniture and for giving it a hard, smooth lustre. L. H. Hartman Co., Inc., Whisk 
advertising agency, designed the carton which is printed in two colors, mahogany and 
turquoise. Individual product labels carry the same color scheme to give a family 
resemblance “important when considering separate purchases of any of the products” 


12. Du Pont reports that use of its transparent plastic, Lucite, for the casing of 

Parker Pen Co.’s (Janesville, Wis.) new fountain pen permits the ink to “dy 

as it writes,” Lucite having that sort of a chemical reaction to ink. All but the tip d 

the gold tubular point is enclosed within the barrel to keep the point moist a 
protect both point and feed against damage. 
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‘HOW TO GET OUT FROM UNDER 


There’s no profit in hiding quality under 
a bushel. 


Sales move up when goodness, craftsman- 
ship, and beauty shine brightly where peo- 
ple can see them. 

90.8% of American Housewives (inter- 
viewed in a recent survey) said they prefer 
transparent wrapping on the products they 
buy in retail stores. 
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AMERICAS GUIDE 
TO ADDED VALUE 


“CELLOPHANE’’ 1S A TRADE-MARK OF E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co. (INC.) 
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There’s a good reason for this enormous 
preference: “Cellophane” cellulose film helps 
them daily in their most important job— 
purchasing agent for the American home. 
It lets them see what they buy. It lets them 
judge quality with their own eyes. And it 
protects that quality, as well. 


That’s why millions of shoppers regard 
“Cellophane” as their Guide to Added Value. 


YOUR curve 


TO BIGGER SALES 


We can give you facts that 
prove the selling power of 
“Cellophane.” We can help 
you design a new package. 
And we'll be glad to assist you 
in making a sales test. No ob- 
ligation. Write: ‘‘ Cellophane”’ 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


(Continued from page 19) 


industry needs a major institutional 
and public relations job.” 

Continental Can Co., N. Y., is fol- 
lowing this hint. In the first of a 
series of magazine pages (in Saturday 
Evening Post, May 3) housewives are 


advised, “Once the can is opened, just 
cover it, leave it in the refrigerator, 
and the contents will keep safely.” 

he aga by BBDO agency, N. Y., 
the ads are ‘‘designed to sell the prod- 
uct of a Continental customer indus- 
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“YESTERDAY 
TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW” 


THE DRAMATIC 
MOTION PICTURE OF 
THE HISTORY OF 
FOOD PRESERVATION 
SINCE THE DAYS 
OF NAPOLEON 


USES 


DALITE 


sizes! 


‘ 


LEADING USERS OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS SELECT DA-LITE SCREENS 


H. J. Heinz Company 
CHALLENGER 


eS CREENS 


Produced in Hollywood by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., “Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow” portrays the story of food preservation 
over a period of 127 years—from the early experiments of Nicholas 
Appert (shown above) up to the modern methods now used by the 
H. J. Heinz Company in packing its famous 57 Varieties. 

To assure perfect projection, in showing this film, Da-Lite Challenger 
Screens are being used on a large scale. Da-Lite’s long experience in 
making projection screens is ample assurance of the right light 
reflective characteristics for sharp, brilliant pictures. Ask your film 
producer about the Challenger and other Da-Lite Screens! Write 
today for new literature containing NEW LOW PRICES on many 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 5S, 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MONTREAL | 


wen) GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


WINNIPEG 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 1 


try directly to the consumer. Second, 
to sell the consumer on the advantages 
of canned products. Selling more 
goods for our customers sells more 
cans for us.” 

SM hopes that Continental, as well 
as American Can Co. and the others 
will emphasize even more that the 
phobia about tin poisoning foods after 
a can is opened is just as outmoded as 
belief in witches, 


Listeners’ Choice 


Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast. 
ing reports that the most popular radio 
program is still Jack Benny’s for Jell-O 
on the NBC Red network. It has ¢ 
C.A.B. rating of 40.5, though this is 
a drop from last year’s 41.5. Charlie 
McCarthy's Chase & Sanborn period, 
also on the NBC Red, is next with 37 
points—last year it was 39.1. 

“Fibber McGee and Molly’ for 
Johnson’s wax is third, 34.8. It is like. 
wise on the Red NBC. Fourth, with 
32.1, is the Lux (toilet soap) Radio 
Theatre on 66 CBS stations. ‘The 
Aldrich Family,” for Jell-O puddings 
(NBC Red) is fifth with 32 points. 
A year ago Lux was third, with 30.8, 
followed by Johnson, 30.5, and Kraft 
Cheese Co., 29.8. 

C. E. Hooper, Inc., differs with the 
C.A.B, ratings in its April report, 
ranking the Johnson program first, 
followed by Jell-O, Jergens, Pepso- 
dent, Chase & Sanborn. Take your 
choice. 


Seagram Expands 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y., has 
widened its advertising to reach almost 
50,000,000 people. Over 250 dailies, 
c-to-c, will carry 300 and 500-line 
copy and space in color is scheduled 
for Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Liberty, 
Life, Newsweek, Redbook, Time. 
Spectaculars and painted outdoor 
posters are additional. 

Brands advertised are Five Crown, 
Seven Crown, V.O. Canadian whisky, 
and Ancient Bottle. 

The Five Crown ads will continue 
the “Here’s How” theme in which 
famous sports commentators explain 
the “how” of sports or games. Head- 
line of the Seven Crown series is 
“Your seven sip and sample years are 
over.” Happenings of seven years ago 
(the year of repeal) are pictured and 
described. V.O., its copy will point 
out, appeals to all who formerly pre 
ferred Scotch, bourbon or rye— ef 
ables you to maintain a one bottle 
cellar.” Ancient Bottle gin copy 
stresses the “revolutionary” me 
ment of its manufacturing methods. 
Names of streets and places in which 
the ads appear lends a local touch. 

Agency: Ward Wheelock, N. Y. 
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Millions of Myrtles 


“You may, and probably do, have a bale 
of facts and figures covering everything 
about Myrtle except her heart.” 

Thus read the preface to a little book, 
“Of Human Hearts and Handbags—and 
Prejudice,” which Fawcett Women’s Group 
issued to advertisers and agencies in 
September, 1939. 

Fawcett has done two other “Myrtle” 
books since then: “The Case of Myrtle’s 
Handbag,” in March, 1940, and, recently, 
“Mrytle Speaks.” 

Although published for one of the 
movie-and-romance magazine groups, 
“Myrtle” is working for all of them. The 
series gives advertisers an insight into the 
life and desires of a naive, not-too-pros- 
perous but very hopeful young woman who, 
in big cities and small, can be multiplied 
millions of times across the country. 

Many advertising executives commend 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., for bringing 
“Myrtle” so clearly into their ken, as a 
psychological as well as an economic 
phenomenon. 


Many Myrtles Make Markets 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., know that 
“Myrtle” as a market is worth selling. But 
even some of the advertisers who agreed 
have been slow to discover her mental 
make-up, her problems and urges. Out of 
sight, out of mind. Advertisers, 
Fawcett felt, have been too inclined to 
schedule publications which they, or their 
wives, read. And there are still plenty of 
them who would not be found dead with 
True Confessions, 

But, as Fawcett explained in its reference 
to “prejudices” in the first Myrtle book, 
‘it is an expensive luxury” to make one’s 
publication list “with any other thought 
in mind than that it should comprise the 
magazines that reach and influence the 
people whose dollars keep you in business.” 

Executives of such large concerns as 
American Tobacco and Liggett & Myers, 
Cream of Wheat and Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, International Silver and Oneida, 
Ltd., International Cellucotton aud John- 
son & Johnson, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Paramount, Bristol-Myers and McKesson & 
Robbins, Greyhound Bus and Union Pacific 
—to mention a few among hundreds ‘in 
Fawcett Women’s Group this year—appar- 
ently cannot afford this luxury. They ap- 
peal to the millions of Myrtles, with their 
billions of buying power, regularly. 

Of the six books in Fawcett Women’s 
Group, two—True Confessions and Roman- 
tte Story—are devoted, first person singular, 
to What to Do When Things Get All 
Balled Up. Myrtle has her troubles. Her 
individual troubles are reproduced in the 
multitude of Myrtles usually by a back- 
ground that is none too broad and an in- 
come none too large. She is young. There 
are so many things that she wants to do 
and buy. She wants love. Even when she 
is married—as two-thirds of readers of this 
gfoup are—her man (and his relatives) 
Probably aren’t able to provide all the es- 
sentials of happiness. 
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Four of the books are Motion Picture, 
Movie Story, Hollywood and Screen Life. 

Why so much about the movies? Be- 
cause, as Fawcett explains, they “furnish 
vicarious romance and thrills to millions 
upon millions of women—wives who seek 
to recapture that which is gone—unmarried 
girls who yearn for that which they have 
never been able to achieve. 

“The movies become their chief means 
of escape from the harshness or monotony 
or barrenness of life. They go two, three, 
four or more times a week. .” And, 
of course, they know plenty about the lives 
and doings of the stars. 


‘“‘Myrtle’s Handbag,” the second of the 
promotional series, was done in detective- 
story form, as “a study in deduction for 


advertising men.” Among the agglomera- 
tion of things which the analysts found in 
Myrtle’s $1.98 bag were movie ticket stubs 
2s There were two bills and five coins 
amounting to $2.90, the average money 
spendable per shopping day by the woman 
of any American family making $3,000 a 
year or less. . . . There were a very small 
vial of a perfume that costs $10 an ounce 
. . . lipstick, compact, tube of face cream, 
cleansing tissues keys indicating a 
low-rent home, a five-year-old car... a 
shopping list showing that she is the 
mother of a child at the strained-vegetable 
stage receipt for a payment on a 
vacuum cleaner. 

Myrtle had written “Old Dutch” for 
“cleanser,” “Jell-O” for “gelatin,” 
“Luckies” for “cigarettes” ... she is 
changeable in many things—likes to move 
the furniture around and gaze on a new 
man—but, Fawcett thinks, she has brand- 
loyalty. This isn’t an “obligation” with 
her . . . “It’s a trait, partly of inertia, 
partly of straightforwardness that accepts 
honest value and honest merchandise at 
their face value.” 

Then there was a letter which Myrtle 
had written to Dr. Valeria Hopkins Par- 
ker, problems adviser of Fawcett Women’s 
Group. Myrtle loves her husband, but 
his work takes him away from home a lot. 
At such times, “it seems that I always get 
mixed up with some man.. .” 

In “Myrtle Speaks,” latest of the series, 
we see her home, alone and lonely. She 
pauses in the midst of the morning picking- 
up, attracted by a movie magazine. She is 


answering to her own satisfaction the ques- 
tion, ‘Is Reginald de Monteville really a 
woman-hater?’’ when the telephone rings. 

The next page of “Myrtle Speaks” con- 
tains a photograph record. From it, on his 
own phonograph, the advertising executive 
may hear with his own ears of the temp- 
tation which confronts lonely Myrtle. At 
the risk of spoiling the plot for you SM 
must say that—because R what happened 
to another girl in a similar situation, as 
Myrtle had read in a confession magazine 
—she refuses to yield to it. 

For in spite of temptations, Myrtle is at 
heart a good girl. 

She and her family also are a good 
market. Collectively, says Fawcett Women’s 
Group, they “constitute the overwelm- 
ing bulk of America’s urban population 
.. . Own most of its motor cars . . . spend 
two-thirds of all that America spends.” 

Myrtle’s average age—as a reader of 
this group—is 26.4 years. Sixty-four and 
two-tenth per cent of the Myrtles are 
married; about half of their husbands are 
in skilled or unskilled labor; their family 
income is $2,100; more live in cities of 
over 500,000 than in cities of 100,000,- 
500,000, and the proportion becomes less 
in smaller communities. The Myrtles last 
year bought 97.5% of their copies of 
Fawcett Women’s Group at newsstands. 

Currently, in fact, the newstand circula- 
tion alone is more than enough to meet 
the circulation guarantee on all six books 
in this group. In the first quarter of 1941, 
this proportion was 98.1 Estimated total 
circulation for the first half of 1941 is 
2,465,000, against 2,265,000 in the first 
half of 1940. 

“Newsstand” with this group means sin- 
gle-copy sales through various types of 


retail outlets. About 1,000,000 of the 
total, for example, is sold through drug 
stores, about 180,000 through syndicate 
stores .. 


Fawcett distributes monthly a “How to 
Sell” bulletin to 15,00 retail druggists and 
a “What to Sell” bulletin to 2,800 units 
of syndicate chains. Both help advertisers 
in the group to get their merchandise sold. 

The largest advertising classifications at 
present are drugs, toilet goods, fashions 
and movies. (J. Walter Thompson and 
Young & Rubicam lead the list of agencies 
in point of space bought.) But adver- 
tisers in other classifications are recogniz- 
ing them more. 

Fawcett Women’s Group was formed in 
1932. By 1935 its advertising volume had 
risen to $870,644. In 1940 it moved up 
to $1,496,641. This year probably it will 
reach a new high mark. The dollar vol- 
ume progress has been made despite a low 
rate—currently only $1.79 a page a thou- 
sand circulation. Ninety per cent of ad- 
vertisers now use all six books. 

Despite prejudices, it seems, Myrtle is 
beginning to be recognized. 


Newspapers Report Progress 


“National newspaper advertising for 
1940 showed a substantial gain over the 
previous year, which in turn, was ahead of 
1938,” Edwin S. Friendly, chairman, com- 
mittee in charge of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, told members of the association 
in the bureau’s 28th annual report de- 
livered at the ANPA convention in New 
York. Mr. Friendly is business manager 
of the New York Sun. 

“These gains,” he pointed out, “came 
chiefly from the accounts on which the most 
—— work was done by the bureau's 
staff.” 

From 1930 through 1938, “national ad- 
vertising volume in newspapers declined. 
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Orlando, Florida 
Is Not The 
Biggest, But It 
Is the Most 
Vital Market 
For Its Size 
In The 
Whole U.S. A. 


Che Sentinel-Star 


THEIS & SIMPSON 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


WHERE 
GOOD FELLOWS 
GET TOGETHER 


in e Angeles 


@ “Host of the Coast,” 
called the convention hotel 
of the West. A 1500 room 
institution with an earned 
reputation for congenial 
hospitality and flawless serv- 


ice no matter the occasion. 


@ With a score of meeting 
rooms seating 12 to 1200, 
the West’s largest hotel ball- 
room, six cafes... and all 
under the one roof, in the 
center of the theatre and 
shopping district. 
you'll 


Surely 
plan your stay in 


California at — 


In 1939, the first year of the bureau’s new 
sales, research and promotion programs, 
this trend was changed to a gain of 2.1%. 
In 1940, newspaper national linage rose 
5.9% over 1939.” These figures are based 
on Media Records’ analyses of all news- 
papers published in places of more than 
10,000 population. 

The bureau’s primary solicitation list, 
Mr. Friendly said, “consists of 235 national 
advertisers who represent 64% of total 
expenditures, and 32 leading advertising 
agencies, estimated to place 70% of na- 
tional billings.” This primary prospect list 
showed a net gain in newspaper advertising 
of $5,807,793. “Offsetting this was a loss 
on other accounts of $2,659,366, making a 
net gain for the year of $3,148,427. 

“In 1940 the bureau’s primary list 
showed a further gain of $4,979,764, while 
other accounts added $3,997,557. ee 
National newspaper advertising in 1940 was 
$12,125,748 ahead of 1938.” 

In the six largest classifications, for the 
two-year period, there were gains of 55.1% 
in automotive, 16.7 in alcoholic beverages, 
10.3 im groceries, 3.1 in toilet requisites, 
and losses of 8.1 in medical, and of 28.2 
in tobacco products. 

On April 1, 1941, the bureau’s member- 
ship was 608. Of the ANPA membership 
of 460, 349 are members of the bureau. 


Newspaper News 


Newspapers could render advertising a 
service by making a cooperative effort to 
provide detailed data on defense spending 
in individual markets, James M. Wallace, 
vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son, told 
the National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation at its convention in New York. He 
urged “a uniform procedure, a uniform re- 
port, and a clearing committee to distribute 
the information.” 


* * * 


Carmage Walls, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, is elected general manager of the 
Macon (Ga.,) Telegraph and Macon News. 
Jack Tarver is appointed editor and Walton 
Clifton assistant advertising manager of the 
papers. 


| NNPA’s new president, John Stafford. 
| Stafford Heads NNPA 


| John Stafford, Rockford, Ill., Morning 
| Ssar, was elected president of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association at its 
annual convention in New York, to succeed 
Bradford Wyckoff, Troy, N. Y., Record. 
Other officers elected were Leslie Davis, 
Wall Street Journal, vice-president; Russell 
L. Simmons, Cleveland Press, secretary, and 


Jacques Caldwell, Port Huron, Mich., 
Times-Herald, treasurer. 
Directors chosen were Mr. Wyckoff; 


Ramon S. Cram, Columbus Dispatch; Budd 
Gore, Chicago Daily News, and Elsa Lang 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Howard O. Peter- 
son, promotion 
manager, Station 
WOW, chairman of 
the NAB promo- 
tion exhibit com- 
mittee. 


Radio Promotion Awards 


Honorary awards to best entries in each 
of seven classifications will be made to sta 
tions in a promotion exhibit to be held in 
St. Louis in conjunction with the NAB con. 
vention. These are publication advertising; 
direct mail; news, special events, public 
service programs; promotions backed by 
stations, such as food shows, etc.; program 
presentations; house organs, and special 
activities, including movies, displays, etc. 

“In addition to these original classifica 
tions,’ said Howard O. Peterson, promotion 
manager of Station WOW, Omaha, chair. 
man of the promotion exhibit committee, 
“we expect to have a premium exhibit, 
This will consist of 100 or more premiums 
used on national network programs and a 
representative group used on independent 
stations.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT will give an award 
in the trade paper field. 

Between 300 and 500 stations are ex- 
pected to be represented at the NAB 
convention. 

Other members of the NAB promotion 
exhibit committee are M. F. Allison, WLW, 
Cincinnati; Soulard Johnson, KMOX, St. 
Louis, and Robert Sampson, KWK, St 
Louis. 


Radio News 


To develop greater “public understand- 
ing” of the place of broadcasting in the 
nation’s life, National Association of 
Broadcasters, in annual convention in St. 
Louis, May 12-15, will consider a plan to 
be submitted by a special committee headed 
by Edward Klauber, executive vice-president 
of CBS. 

A fund of perhaps $500,000 would be 
raised by assessment on stations and net- 
works. Paid advertising in several media 
would be involved, probably starting in the 
Fall. 

Others on this committee are Neville 
Miller, NAB president; Frank E. Mullen of 
NBC: A. H. Kirchhofer, WBEN-WEBR, 
Buffalo; Major Edney Ridge, WBIG, 
Greensboro; C. T. Hagman, WTCN, St 
Paul-Minneapolis; Gardner Cowles Jr, 
Iowa Broadcasting Co. 


* * * 


Gross income from sale of facilities, 
talent, lines, records, etc., of CBS and sub 
sidiaries in 1941's first quarter was $14, 
685,767, an increase of 14% from the same 
period of 1940. 


* * * 


WCAE, Pittsburgh; WFBR, Baltimore, 
and WGR, Buffalo, will join Mutu 
Broadcasting System on October 1, af 
WNAC, Boston, and WEAN, Providence, 
will switch to Mutual in June, 1942. Each 
of the stations has 5,000 watts power am 
has been operating since 1922. 
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NBC Red network releases new Effective 
Cover.ge Area maps to advertisers and 
The radio committee of 


agencics. 

Association of National Advertisers, meet- 
ing in New York April 17, discussed the 
“eemingly growing practice of the sale of 
station-break announcements, particularly 
before and after those programs which do 
the most to build listening audiences.” 


* * * 


Newspaper publishers who also own and 


operate radio stations have decided to raise 
a fund of $200,000 to be used in part to 
present their case before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Mark Ethridge, 


Louisville Courier-Journal, is chairman. 


Mutual’s Robert A. 
Schmid . . . ex- 
changed the crying 
towel for the rake. 


Robert A. Schmid, Mutual’s director of 
advertising and promotion, was presented 
with the “Award of the Rake” at a meeting 
of Advertising Club of New York on 
April 24. The award is conferred annually 
on ten young men, 30 or under, who have 
“exchanged the crying towel for the rake 
and scratched for their own opportunities.” 


Magazine News 
tw) 


“‘New’ money is buying no $20 silk 
shirt today,” True Story points out in a 
study on ““Work—By-product of Defense.” 
It is going, first of all, to pay back bills. 
But 52.6% of the makers of “new money’ 
say that they are buying house furnishings; 
64.1% clothing; 27.4 electrical equipment, 
and substantial numbers, toilet goods, 
medical and drug products. 


* * * 


The Saturday Evening Post-Life \inage 
race continues close. The Post was slightly 
ahead for the first quarter, Life slightly 
ahead for March. There’s also an interest- 
ing third-place battle among the weeklies 
between Collier’s and Time, with Time 
ahead for the quarter, Collier's for March. 
Business Week is climbing close to the 
New Yorker, for fifth. 


* * * 


Another store-distributed magazine, 
Western Woman, published by Western 
Woman Publishing Co., Los Angeles, and 
sponsored by 620 independent Certified 
Grocers in Southern California, will appear 


June 12, with guaranteed circulation of 
330,000. “Standard brands” will be em- 
phasized. Clayton Whiteman is general 


manager of Certified Grocers of California, 
Ltd. Ruth Waterbury is editor. 

* ok * 
_ Sport Publishing Co., New York, will 
introduce in November Sport Spectator, de- 
voted to indoor and outdoor sports, sports- 
wear and equipment, with expected initial 
Circulation of 100,000. 

* *£ 
_A. J. Russell Jr., becomes retail adver- 
tising manager of the New Yorker. , 

E. Simler, from Crowell-Collier, be- 

comes vice-president of U. S. Camera Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. Bailus P. 
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McKee, from The American Weekly, joins 
the Cleveland advertising staff of News- 
week. 

* & #* 

Ladies’ Home Journal reports an 1814% 
advertising revenue gain in the first quar- 
ter—more than half of it from food adver- 
tising. . . . Prairie Farmer will sponsor 
the 1941 National Corn Husking Contest 
in La Salle County, Illinois, next Novem- 
ber, and will publish a centennial corn 
husking issue on October 18. House- 
hold Magazine, analyzing a survey of mass 
transportation by Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, reports that 11,700,000 
people in 2,125 towns and cities from 
2,500 to 25,000 population “depend en- 
tirely on private cars for transportation.” 


Mav issue of Golf carried 100% more 
advertising than the parallel issue of 1940. 


Business Paper News 

Associated Publishers Corp., Chicago, 
presents this month the War Defense Sub- 
Contractor, a tabloid. listing factory facili- 
ties of available sub-contractors, to orig- 
inal contractors and Government pyrchasing 
agencies. Plant-Production Directory, 
associated with Conover-Mast Corp., dis- 
trihutes its first 1941 edition. A second 
will follow in September. . . . Harry J 
Schnell. New York, buvs O/7l, Paint and 
Drug Reborter, Green Book Buyers Direc- 
tory and National Painters Magazine, and 
forms Schnell Publ’shing Co., Inc., for 
them. 

* * # 

The Irom Age printed 1,368 advertising 
pages in the first quarter, 23.4% more than 
in the same period of 1940. 

* * * 


W. E. Irish is elected vice-president in 
charge of editorial work for Industrial 
Equipment News division of Thomas Pvh- 
lishing Co., New York. William T. 
Allen, former sales manager, prescription 
ware division. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
joins Topics Publishing Co.. New York, 
as assistant to Aglar Cook, publisher. 

* * * 

Mail Order Journal, Chicago, purchased 
by John C. Gerstner, is now published in 
New York. . . Sales Scrap Book Mag- 
azine, New York, changes its name to 
Modern Selling. Signs of the Times, 
Cincinnati. will publish a 35th anniversary 
issue in May. 


“100 Best Posters” 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., published 
“100 Best Posters of 1940,” selected from 
designs displayed at the eleventh annual 
Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art, 
held in Chicago last November. The book 
is intended to “improve the caliber of out- 
door advertising art’’ and to “inspire na- 
tional advertisers to take more pride in 
their outdoor copy.” 


DMAA Dates Changed 


Dates for the annual convention of Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, at Montreal, 
have been changed to October 8-10. 


Present Talk-A-Vision 


Talk-A-Vision, Inc., New York, presents 
a new automatic movie machine with 
sound, developed after five years of re- 
search and experiment. Within six months, 
the corporation predicts, Talk-A-Vision 
machines will be operating in 200 depart- 
ment stores in the metropolitan area and 
surrounding states. One _ recently was 
tested for a week at R. H. Macy & Co., 
with advertising slides used between regu- 
lar movie entertainment. 


“TOP oF THE MARK” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Stars all about! A meteoric 
shower of lights crowning 
SanFrancisco’s twenty-seven 
hills below! In all the world, 
no other such view as seen 
through the Mark’s windows 
in the sky. Nowhere gayer 
people in gayer setting. 


Dining, dancing, living .. . 
no human habitation looks 
on such a pleasure exposure 
as the Mark with its sky lo- 
cation, as air-minded mod- 
erns agree. Four minutes 
from the city’s center. 


Rates from $5 per Day 
Garage in Building 


Georce D. Smitn, Gen. Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles: G. W. Fawcett, 510 W. Sixth St. 
Chicago: G. W. Fawcett, 333 N. Michigan Blvd. 
New York: R. F. Warner, 11 W. 42nd Street 
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Field Agents 

The guns of World War No. 1 had 
hardly so stilled when two young fel- 
lows from small towns met by chance. One 
was trying to solve the problem of exist- 
ence as a commercial artist, the other as 
a salesman of lithography. Because their 
two fields overlapped they became friends; 
because they discovered shortly that they 
had one idea in common, they became 
partners. 

The idea was that working together they 
would develop an advertising agency serv- 
ice, based on markets and people—a serv- 
ice which would provide as its point of 
difference an “in the field’ knowledge of 
markets. So they obtained a map and lo- 
cated, one by one, individual units of a net- 
work of agency offices which is now one of 
the most extensive in the U. S. That was 
in 1920 in Fresno, California. At first the 
accounts of this new agency were confined 
to Fresno, the metropolis of the San 
Joaquin Valley, but ever in the minds of 
these two young men in those early days 
were the many markets beyond the San 
Joaquin Valley. Their first account was 
Henry Dermers’ men’s furnishing house. 
Then came a local real estate operator, and 
after that, Sierra Ice Cream. They were on 
their way! 

The young fellows were W. C. Beau- 
mont, born down in Kentucky, and H. A. 
Hohman, from far up in Minnesota. A few 
months ago, they opened their twelfth 
agency office in New York. The map of 
operations so carefully developed in 1920 
was complete. Under the name of Beau- 
mont and Hohman, Inc., they have estab- 
lished offices in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Seattle, Portland and 
Charleston, W. Va. They handle and guide 
about 85 local, territorial and national ac- 
counts. Those accounts represent 24 diver- 
sified markets, including bus, steamship and 
air lines, airplane manufacturers, foods, 
beverages, heating and air conditioning, 
hotels, resorts and tourist organizations, 
electrical appliances, household equipment. 
women’s apparel, soap and cleansers, insur- 
ance and investment houses, poultry feeds, 
farm and industrial machinery. Among 
their largest accounts in point of appro- 
priations are Greyhound Lines—the only 
transportation system that blankets Amer- 
ica—and T.W.A., one of the country’s 
major air lines. 


Fortune smiled on Beaumont and Hoh- 
man first in the transportation field. Early 
in their association, they had decided trans- 
portation was one field they would en- 
deavor to explore. They saw an expanding 
business in travel over land, sea and air. 
They saw an industry on the up-grade, and 
that foresight, perhaps as much as fortune, 
was responsible for their entrance into 
transportation advertising. The first ac- 


Beaumont Hohman 
count in that field was Anchor Stage Lines, 
made up of a loosely knit group of 10 or 
12 small bus operators working in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The total appropriation 
was $10,000. 

Business thrived and in 1925 they added 
the Pickwick Bus account. That was the 
first step the agency took toward national 
advertising agency service. Pickwick was 
then operating up and down the Coast be- 
tween San Diego and San Francisco. To 
service Pickwick better, they opened offices 
in Los Angeles. In the years that followed. 
Pickwick was looming big in the West and 
Greyhound was mushrooming in the East. 
Pickwick got as far East as Kansas City in 
1927 and Greyhound met it there that 
same year. Beaumont and Hohman opened 
Kansas City offices in 1927—and in 1930, 
because of their recognized success in the 
bus advertising field, acquired the entire 
Greyhound account. They have served it 
ever since. Today they handle bus line 
appropriations totaling about $2,000,000 
annually. On their books now, aside from 
Greyhound, ar the accounts of the Union 
Pacific Stages, Omaha; Florida Motor Lines, 
Jacksonville; Crown Coach Co., Joplin, 
Mo.;: Washington Motor Coaches and 
North Coast Transportation Co., Seattle; 
and more than half a dozen others. 


WCKY THE L. B. WILSON STATION 


CINCINNATI 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
yw FREE G&G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


e 50,000 watts @ CBS 


Soon other transportation companies were 
attracted by the special technique employed 
by Beaumont and Hohman in the trans. 
portation field. Alaska Steamship Lines 
next went to Beaumont and Hohman. For 
eight years they have been building traffic 
for this company, coordinating advertising 
with the work of the traffic department. As 
a result of this coordinated effort, Alaska 
Steamship Lines now carry full capacity 
tourist travel. Beaumont and Hohman’s 
first air line account, Delta Air Lines, came 
to them in 1935. Then came Mid-Continent 
Airlines. Later, in the transcontinental field, 
came T.W.A. Stratoliner service was added 
soon after the agency took the account and 
this step forward in the field of aviation 
was a “natural” for promotion. The agency 
also serves Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
builders of Stratoliners and Flying Fort. 
resses; its subsidiary, Stearman Aircraft 
Co., Wichita, producers of military training 
aircraft; and Continental Air Lines, Den- 
ver. 

Although Beaumont and Hohman may 
be considered among the pioneers in trans- 
portation advertising, the agency even in 
the beginning developed in other fields. In 
the early days, the ground-work for adver. 
tising and merchandising in the food field 
was laid, beginning with a unique promo- 
tion of food products up and down the San 
Joaquin Valley. They wanted those foods 
to move in the Valley. To make sure of 
results, the agency acquired a fleet of light 
trucks. This was a pioneering experiment 
in a store-door delivery service. Within 
three years they were servicing 1,100 stores 
in many communities, with a representative 
line of food products and beverages. The 
plan was not promoted for profit, but was 
used as a laboratory to develop data on 
how to make goods move from shelf to 
consumer. Once the formula was found 
successful, the physical assets of the com- 
pany were sold to other interests. 

Another example of the thirst for inti- 
mate knowledge in all advertising fields 
was the agency's entrance into radio. Three 
stations were operated on the West Coast 
—KGB, San Diego: KTAB, Oakland; 
KTM, Los Angeles. The stations were op- 
erated for Pickwick Stages. That venture 
provided experience in radio selling, pro- 
gramming, and production. Again Beau- 
mont and Hohman became part of an ex- 
panding industry. It laid a sound founda- 
tion for the agency's knowledge of radio 
today. 

“Those were busy and exciting years,” 
Mr. Hohman says, reminiscently. “Busy 
because we were constantly examining the 
new fields advertising then offered us—and 
exciting because of the uncertainty at- 
tached to every pioneering effort. But we 
had luck and just plugged along on roads, 
many of which had never been traveled be- 


fore. For example, in the field of trans-” 


portation, we early had the idea that the 
main thing to do was to sell people places 
to go, tell them how to get there and to 
show the economy and convenience of 4 
better way. We sold romance in travel, 
excitement, joy, pleasure. Evolution was 
coming fast in travel at that time and we 
were fortunate to get into the midst of it. 
We tried to look into the future so as to 
gear ourselves along with the rapidly ex- 
panding field.” 

And growth did come rapidly in the bus- 
field. From a small beginning, the Grey- 
hound System now has 18 separate opef- 
ating companies, individually managed, but 
working under a single policy. Beaumont 
and Hohman offices are maintained close 
at hand to each individual operating man- 
agement. That was a part of the early plao 
of the agency—the establishment of an ex 
tensive national service and an intensive 
local service. 
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National advertising in magazines is em- 
ployed to merchandise Greyhound from an 
institutional standpoint. That's an over-all 
job. Newspapers are used for specific local 
sales effort. The national campaign is co- 
operative and is participated in by all Grey- 
hound Lines. Newspaper display space is 
purchased individually by the various Grey- 
hound units and is prepared locally to fit 
jocal situations by the local Beaumont and 
Hohman Agency. 

Mr. Hohman is in charge of the eastern 
division of the agency with headquarters 
in Chicago. Mr. Beaumont, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, has the western 
division. 


Men & Jobs 


Douglas W. Coutlee, Jr., has been named 
head of the recently established industrial 
and trade paper department of Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., New York. 

Benton & Bowles, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert W. 
Tannehill as a member of the research de- 
partment in charge of product marketing 
and merchandising. Mr. Tannehill resigns 
from McCann-Erickson to join B & B. 

H. L. Fisher, for 13 years vice-president 
of Rickard & Co., Inc., New York, has 
been elected president of the agency, suc- 
ceeding James R. White who has joined 
Clover Manufacturing Co.-as director of 
sales. Mr. Fisher joined the agency 22 
years ago. 

Lynn Baker Co., New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Shelton Weeks, 
former sales and advertising manager of 
Lion Brewery Co. and before that with 
J. Walter Thompson Co., as an account 
representative of the agency. 

Harry H. Scott is withdrawing from 
partnership in Scott-Telander Advertising 
Agency, Milwaukee, to join the new Mil- 
waukee office of J. Stirling Getchell as 
account executive for the Wadhams divi- 
sion of Socony-Vacuum. an account which 
Getchell will service, effective June 1. Paul 
V. Carpenter who has represented Getchell 
on the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
account in Milwaukee for several years will 
take on additional duties in the Milwaukee 
office 

John V. Tarleton has been elected presi- 
dent of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., and Paul 
Hollister vice-president; and through the 
purchase of the common stock holdings of 
the late J. Stirling Getchell from his estate, 
management and control of the agency are 
now vested in the princivals. Mr. Tarleton 
has been a vice-president of the agency 
since its founding in 1931, and was asso- 
ciated before that time with J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and Lennen & Mitchell. 
Mr. Hollister, former executive vice-presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co., and a vice- 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, joined the agency last year. 


Accounts 


During April the 
changes took place: 

Comet Rice Mills, Beaumont, Texas, to 
Leche & Leche, Inc., Dallas, effective July 1. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, to Sterling 
Beeson, Inc., same city. 

Vitaplex, a new liquid vitamin concen. 
trate to be distributed by Shaler Food prod- 
ucts Co., to Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles. 

Stromberg-Carlson Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., to McCann-Erickson, New 
York 

Ivory Snow, product of Procter & 
Gamble, to Benton & Bowles, Inc., in keep- 
ing “with a company policy established 
several years ago of not having competing 
brands handled by the same agency,” effec- 
tive J ly a 


May 1, 
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Republic Steel Corp.’s product advertising 
in business and technical publications to 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, in addi- 
tion to the national advertising which the 
agency has handled for Republic for 11 
years. 

Clarence S. Brown & Co., cotton fabrics: 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., industrial 
chemicals; and Master Rule Manufacturing 
Co., metal and wood rules and tapes, to 
O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. 

Pinesbridge Farm, producers of smoked 
turkey and smoked turkey products; Natural 
Sugars, Inc., makers of Early Morn mo- 
lasses; and Naylee Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers of blezches and soaps, to Rose- 
Martin, Inc., New York. 

Minwax Co., New York, to R. T. O’Con- 
nell, same city. 

W. B. Conner Engineering Corp., manu- 
facturers of Dorex odor absorbers, and 
Oradent Chemical Co. to Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, New York. 

Shelborne Hotel, Miami Beach, to J]. M. 
Korn & Co., Philadelphia. 

Plantsmiths, Ltd., Carmel, Cal., manu- 
facturers of Spoonit, a vitamin B; plant 
food, to Gerth-Knollin Ad1 ertising Age ncy, 
San Francisco. 

Musicraft Records, Inc. to Morton 
Freund Advertising Agency, New York. 

Sun Valley Togs, Inc.. makers of 
women’s sportswear, and Helbros Watch 
Co. to Ray-Hirsch Co., New York 

Pilot Radio Corp., to Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., N. Y. Radio, newspapers 
and direct mail will be used. 

Hollywood Candy Co., Centralia, IIl., to 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, St. Louis. 

S. Augstein & Co., manufacturers of 
Socony wear for women, to Morton Freund, 
New York. 


Case History No. 551 


WOULD YOU HIRE THIS MAN? 


History 


Salary 
Range 
Problem 


Test 
Scores 


Con- 


clusion 


Nationally known 
selling printing specialty, in- 
terviewed man, age 41, 3 years 


company, 


university education. 
$200 to $600 monthly. Will- 
ing to start at $200. 
Should this man, who had a 
pleasing appearance and seemed 


qualified as result of inter- 


view, be hired as a salesman, 
with possibility of promotion 
to District Sales Manager? 
On a percentile scale, where 
100% is the maximum, this 
man scored the following: 


Mental Ability 


Vocabulary 


Sales Aptitude 


40% 
53% 
75% 


Clerical Proficiency 44% 


Arithmetic 


1% 


Social Intelligence 39% 


Personality Traits: 
Extroversion 


Dominance 


Self-Confidence 


3% 
14% 
2% 


Social Independence 65% 
From the above information, 
would you hire this man for 
the job? If you are interested 
in what happened, write and 
ask for details on Case History 
No. 551. Test the next man 
before you hire him. Send for 


free booklet 


“The 


Use of 


Ability and Aptitude Testing 


in Business.” 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 


America’s Largest Commercial Psychological 


Testing Laboratory 


Chicago, Iilinois 


225 N. Wabash Avenue 


| INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 


4 


facturers 


non-members 


Chicago. 


The State Chamber’s 


official directory of Illinois manu- 


. . Obtain your copy 
now... No revision until 1943 

$3.00 to members, $5.00 to 
... To submit order 
or secure further details, contact— 
Research Dept., Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
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“HIGH SPOT” 
HOLYOKE 


Month after Month... 


Holyoke industrial activity 
placed this Massachusetts 
market in Sales Manage- 
ment's High Spot City List 
for twelve consecutive 
months,—in fact, every time 
this feature has been pub- 
lished. MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS are flowing in 
HOLYOKE! $41,868,000 
buying income in 1940! 
THESE SAME PEOPLE have 
again increased their buying 
income $1,123,670 during 
the first five months of 
1941. 


IN THIS CITY MARKET 
ZONE of 117,174 people, 
there is ONE LOCAL- 
NEWS Daily. 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


NOW OVER 20,000 


Serving a market that has aver- 
aged over 13°/, monthly increase 
in business for one solid year. 


Leading ALL New England in 


continuous gains. 
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Every month SALES MANAGEMENT 
in an Income-Sales index, charts the 
business progress of 206 large cities. 
The ones shown in the following col- 
umns are those where, in the calendar 
month following, retail and industrial 
sales should show the greatest in- 
creases. Two index figures are given. 
The first measures the city’s expected 
change in dollar volume of business 
as compared with the same month last 
year, while the second one relates that 


Suggested uses for this index: 


b. Revising sales quotas. 


Sales Wenagimtnit 


High-Spot Cities 


city change to the expected national 
change. 

Sales and advertising exeuctives 
need to know that business next month 
in City A has an index of 105 or an 
expected gain of 5%—but they need 
to know more than that. If a campaign 
in City A brings an increase of 5% 
when the nation as a whole is up 9%, 
it means that City A is below par (if 
the national over-all increase is con- 
sidered as par). 


a. A guide for your branch and district managers. 


c. Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
d. Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
e. Checking actual performance against potentials, 


As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publica- 


15 $1.00 a year. 


El Paso Oe a en ete areal oe 148 
ree ae ee ore 147 
Es ken ceeeee ee 146 
a 2 wl ahaa acd 138 
ne es a 138 
ee enn 137 
CE SMS sik cae ae emwesd 137 
Norfolk a at ee ne yt 135 
0 i ee aera 133 
re inl at Pare ae ee 132 
NR icp sc ge biasg 0s 5 cor ee ben 129 
ER pe oe LE Ore Ae 129 
UMD i’. pd vec hac b Wea wen 128 
gs sera dewne meee a 128 
| Tacoma et ae ee ae ee 128 
SS OE er ene ee 127 
PE ow ctw eces deans 126 
Fe ae gay 126 
TN es aca d Wagliw a noca ea 126 
| Asheville .............. GUM, 
ENS ES ROG ee eee 125 
oe) 124 
AOC ony sae mc edn heshicn 124 
DE No i ns arntelce aed oie ¥'¥ 5 124 
RE A Ce ee 124 
Ee es ou oe 123 
eS Ee eas eee ea 123 
CEG fd el ee 123 
i See Ce ae Cena 123 
me! Se meter a ae 123 


tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 206 cities. The price 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 
The following cities are ones where the expected Income-Sales change—for 
June vs. same period last year—should be a gain of 17% or more. The city’s 
dollar volume of business in June last year equals 100. So widespread is the up- 
turn in business that 195 cities, out of the 206 which SALES MANAGEMENT 
studies each month, clearly point to a June business which should exceed °40’s. 


A ass ie Gb ea 121 
NN ooo uy ana'a creole nearer 121 
DINE. ig sd adaleaee'e st ode Seeccaa es 
EE ere ee Ler 121 
RS Greta ca aca cages pWta, Ciel el at aC aC atD 121 
I nL alee, eats te 121 
Co a. SW sea eee 121 
RE ECCT ETE ee ee 120 
Ee ite iw ace eu oeee wap aie 120 
DEE. Wras bale csuncisk a salen eae 120 
San Antonio ....... sa ae 120 
EE. <0 c'n cuaawe eee eo eo 119 
RIN ad oF a Ne oo 119 
Yc asgiu.e aise aa aes Re wlere Mie 119 
i gg UN bic at a ale 119 
Re re er 119 
ES ES a oe ra ee 119 
RN re eS ra hans, ae ha 118 
OS EEE Fe errr ae iP 118 
Es oa 5 oi aise evo wlaue ae aws 118 
OS EE: nae, roe 118 
Ee errr ee 118 
COTTE ORC TTT CC re 117 
IN ots anys) oa pe RE 117 
IE So site 5 5 ogni wae eal eas 117 
3S aa 5 ons ala his tone don Ores . 
ce eae. we yee 117 
EO See ae a nee Eee 117 
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Detroit and The News 
al t . 
. TA GaN 
in Yim dan\ VY 
‘d Ca aol * 
Jo - . BC h 
if 
n- INDUSTRIAL BOX SCORE 
Detroit, Ist 3 Months of 1941 Compared with 1940 
1940 1941 Increase 
Factory $42,000,000 
Payrolls*. . $168,000,000 | $210,000,000 or 25% 
. Value Bldg. 6,633,907 
J Permits .. 12,362,724 18,996,631 or 53% 
vi - Automobile 249,955 
oe Production . 1,311,045 1,561,000 or 19% 
Be te) &* New Car & Truck 20,632 
or p> : Deliveries . 27,791 48,423 or 74% 
7’ ; * Estimated 
p- 
IT 
S. 
a @ Yes, these are phenomenal gains. Despite temporary shut- 
~ downs Detroit still is America’s fastest gaining market. 
+ @ You can sell goods in volume in Detroit, both because of this 
a extraordinary industrial activity and because one medium — 
20 The Detroit News—enables you to cover 63.5% of the 
a homes of Detroit taking any newspaper regularly. 
20 : didi ®@ That The News maintains its position in this rapidly increasing 
Detroit Market is evidenced by the fact that ALL circulation 
19 records for any six months were broken during the period 
“1 ending March 31, 1941! 
: Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1941 
os WEEKDAYS, 359,053; SUNDAYS, 435,787 
Largest A.B.C. Recognized Home Delivered Circulation 
— of any American Newspaper 
7 
17 
17 - 
7 
; The Detroit News 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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UDGE the Norfolk |” 
Market not by its j 

billion dollars of ; 
defense orders 
alone, but by its 
business activity 
right now! 40% 
GAIN in DE- 
PARTMENT 
STORE SALES... 
142% INCREASE 
in NAVY’S MONTH- 
be FACeoEe « « 
BANK DEBITS up 42% 
—all figures March over 
a year ago.* That’s typi- 
cal of zooming indices in 
every field that makes the 
NORFOLK MARKET 
tops among scores of hum- 
ming U. S. Markets. 


A 
Saha 


Woragomint 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


NORFOLK MARKET 
SM Sales Index 17% 
better than expected 
nation-wide gain in 

sales! 

WTAR contacts more lis- 
teners in this richest Mar- 
ket than all other stations 
combined. Why? Because 
only WTAR carries spe- 
cial local programs cued 
to the special interests 
of this nautical area— & 
PLUS the heaviest NBC& 
Red and Blue Network 
commercial schedules in 
the entire Southeast—PLUS the au- 
thority of over 20 years as the favorite 
station of this rich market. 


COMPLETE NBC RED and BLUE SERVICE 


story on the Norfolk 
Market call 
DWARD PETRY & CO. 
National 
Representatives 
WTAR NOW 
5000 WATTS 


Sales Management 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 70) 


Income-Sales Index for 
All Cities Where Increases 
Are Expected in June 


For June the expected national in- 
come-sales gain is 12.4%, or an index 
number of 112.4. 

Example: If a city has a “City 
Index” of 116, it forecasts a gain of 
16% over its own Income-Sales total 
of June, 1940, but as the nation-wide 
gain is 12.4%, the ‘City-National 
Index” is 103 (116 divided by 112.4 
= 103). 


City- 
City National 
Index Index 
for for 
June June 
New England 
New Bedford 138 123 
Stamford ....... 124 110 
Bridgeport , 121 108 
Hartford .. aia 120 107 
Waterbury .... ~~. 106 
Fall River .. 117 104 
Worcester .......... 116 103 
Boston ..... 114 101 
NOS gins wx ores .. 114 101 
Providence ..... 114 101 
New Haven. .... 112 100 
Burlington ........ 111 99 
Springfield . ee 98 
WE isan cscs ne SEO 98 
Manchester ....... . 109 97 
Brockton ... 108 96 
OS ee ——e 95 
ae 106 94 
Middle Atlantic 
NE ro Sera, y's acto 129 115 
Williamsport ........ 123 109 
eh As wi Zils 121 108 
NG, Sigh cee ie we 119 106 
See: 105 
a eee 117 104 
Altoona ..... i <u na, e 103 
7 Ae wares ou 103 
Jamestown .......... 114 101 
eee 111 99 
Wilkes-Barre 111 99 
Philadelphia . na 111 99 
OS SRI: | 99 
Norristown ...... —— 98 
err 98 
RO. we vvicceccive Ba0 98 
| ee .~ 2a 98 
Binghamton ......... 109 97 
2}. 109 97 
Poughkeepsie ........ 109 7 
Rochester ........... 109 97 
Allentown .......... 108 96 
Harrisburg ....... 7 96 
eee 107 95 
Jonnetewa .......«<. 107 95 


City 
Index 


pO ee ee 


| Ae Ara 
Pe ere 


Utica POW 
ee 


South Atlantic 


Columbus, Ga. . 
Eee 
Portsmouth 
Macon 

Norfolk Lae ae aE 
Come S$. C.-..s:. 
Jacksonville ......... 
Rapes 
Newport News ...... 
a 


Chasieston, S. C. .... 
Wilmington ......... 
Raleigh ...... 
I i rod. 6 ee 
Tampa 
Greenville 
Greensboro ......... 
Washington, D.C. .. 
eS Tr rre 
Miami 


0 ES aa ee 
i ree 
Charleston, W. Va. .. 
Richmond ........ 

Lynchburg 
Fruntingion ......... 
Winston-Salem 
MS laine a/c acileis-a 
Cumberland ......... 


East North Central 


Leer 
Bost St. Louis ....... 
OE Pee 
South Bend ......... 
oS eee 

Sheboygan ....... ~ 
2 
Battle Cooek .....:.. 
EN ee 
Pere 


Springfield, Ohio .... 
Hammond pais 
een 
ME ies ina cia main Pars 


Flint 


Kalamazoo 
Cincinnati 


Moline-Rock Island 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 


Zanesville 
Superior .... 


Springfield, Ill. ...... 


Indianapolis 


Evansville 


Saginaw .. 
Decatur 


Champaign-Urbana ... 


Milwaukee 
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June 


Middle Atlantic (Cont'd) 
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City- 


National 
Index 


for 
June 


Se eS ee 
NNN YL 
Nm NM Ww O&O 


nN 
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ees ee ee ee ee 
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City 


Index 


for 


June 


City- 

National 
Index 
for 

June 


East North Central (Cont'd) 


OE “Ga a ee 110 98 
Bagel rege 110 98 
I ih oa a esis 109 97 
OS ae 109 97 
Grand Rapids ....... 109 97 
SS re 109 97 
BenitOWOE nc ciccccs 109 97 
Youngstown ........ 109 97 
Lima a ea 95 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 106 94 
Terre Haute ....... 106 94 
POORER OTT 106 94 
Steubenville ......... 103 92 
East South Central 
ee 126 112 
"geo 121 108 
a ree 121 108 
Chattanooga.......... 119 106 
Birmingham ......... 115 102 
0 Ree 112 100 
Montgomery ........ 108 96 
SED 664 oenances 108 96 
West North Central 
Springfield, Mo. ..... 124 110 
| ee 123 109 
I at set ela 112 100 
Tere 112 100 
2 ar 112 100 
SS i iy ate wise 112 100 
Cedar Rapids ....... 111 99 
OS eee 111 99 
Kansas City, Kan. .... 110 98 
ee 110 98 
Sry ere 110 98 
rare 108 96 
Des Moines ......... 107 95 
Kansas City, Mo. ...:. 107 95 
Se eae 106 94 
eee eee 101 90 
ree 101 90 
West South Central 
IN ois ah waka 148 132 
ae ee 128 114 
San Antonio ........ 120 107 
MORUMORE 2 oo cc cco oe 111 99 
OS ee eee 110 98 
ey Doo sini Sm oa 110 98 
Ee 109 97 
Shreveport .......... 107 95 
RS ae 107 95 
Port Arthur ......... 107 95 
A eee eee 106 94 
Wichita Falls ....... 106 94 
New Orleans ........ 101 90 
Oklahoma City ...... 101 90 
ea 100 89 
Mountain 
Pe oo el 112 
Cheyenne ........... 119 106 
Albuquerque ........ 115 102 
Nee em 115 102 
NN ok Rk ah 102 
Os ake 112 100 
Denver .......... 109 97 
BEd, oh ae be a 109 97 
Salt Lake City ....... 108 96 
RR ee rene 107 95 
Colorado Springs ..... 106 94 
EER 1 1 
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First Quarter Income Tax Receipts 


Percentage of Increase in Collections from the First Installment of the Income 
Tax in 1941 Over 1940 Based Upon First 20 Days of March 


New York 
+78.2Y, 


Source of Data: 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


L 


~~ 
“ll s . os 


Stands Out 


—Like a Sore Thumb! 


No state south of Ohio except Alabama 
showed an increase of more than 100% in 


income tax collections for the first 20 days 
of March compared with a year ago! 


AND 

News- This is another proof that pay rolls 
Age-Herald are hitting new highs in the Birmingham dis- 
Circulation trict and Alabama every day! 

page In addition to actual direct defense or- 


HIGH! ders, the Birmingham area is supplying such 

; industrial necessities as rails, ties, cars, wire, 
nails, textiles and hundreds of other items 
that are desperately in demand for the coun- 


‘a Y ‘ try’s rapidly expanding industries. 
)») Sell this market today, and every day, 
4 through the one advertising medium that gives 
(Fa complete spending-power coverage—The Bir- 
Bf mingham News-Age-Herald. 


Che Birmingham News aw) THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


THE SOUTH’S. GREATEST NEWSPAPERS 


EVENING 2 UNDAY a v w OPERATING STATION 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


MOTORIZED 


DEMONSTRATOR CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


for Sale = ————)) KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 
Any firm needing a traveling display =\\ as , 
room or demonstrator, can pick up a BEACH’S 
bargain. Streamlined cab and er = “Common Sense” 
in excellent condition. 80 h.p. Inter- =a: 
national truck, 35-ft. trailer (9 ft. EXPENSE BOOKS 
high, 7 ft. wide) with leather cush- Semenanae 


ioned seats. 40 h.p. generator for stntinaedaeasiink'en 


operating a mechanical display is Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
optional. Inquire Box 776, SALES TOOK Wnadeund dined 


MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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DEFENSE DOLLARS 
ARE SPENT IN 


MIAMI 


Congressional appropriations for 
the master airport and the big 
naval air base at Opa-Locka are 
putting new funds into circulation 
in the Miami area and bringing 
new people with steady year round 
incomes into this already thriving 
city. Miami, as the hub of large- 
scale defense activities in south 
Florida, is a market more than 
ever worth cultivating. Reach it 
through the pages of its leading 
newspaper, The Miami Herald. 


Story, Brooks G& Finley, Rep. 


The Miami Herald 


over O()// COVERAGE IN CITY ZONE 


LEADING 


its closest rival 
by 14 points 


NewBedford 


The No. T city 


in New England 
with an 
INCOME - SALES INDEX 
of 138 


for June 


according to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ls your product advertised here? 


Cines 


d MORNING 
an’ MERCURY 


NEW 
BEDFORD 


City- City. 

City National City National 
Index Index Index Index 

for for for for 
ae June June June June 
Pacific Pacific (Cont'd) 
San Diego . 147 131 Pasadena ........... 111 99 
Tacoma ... --+ 128 114 ee 110 98 
Seattle .... 3 te owe ee 108 

ee 116 103 San Bernardino ...... 110 98 
| ae were: 102 SOR TOSe 22.55. xan ace. 97 
Spokane ... ra. Se 101 San Francisco ........ 108 96 
Portland : 112 100 Terr er 106 94 
Long Beach . Bn a 100 Sacramento ......... 101 90 

varying degrees (2) when _ greater 

optional spending is possible, what de. 

ferred wants and new satisfactions are 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling, 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Defense Payrolls—Where 
and How They Will Be Spent 


To help sales and advertising executives 
determine where the payrolls of defense 
industry are going, and what this means 
in the distribution of every-day products 
an important study has just been released 
by True Story—entitled “Work—By- 
product of Defense.’ Eschewing the 
statistics of production, bank clearings and 
carloadings, the study endeavors to re- 
duce the 83 billions of dollars income 
predicted for 1941 to a workable sample 
of people, of families, in selected cities. 
And by comparison with previous income 
and purchasing studies (notably 1937 
‘Magazines and Branded Merchandise’), 
to show a trend which can be followed 
by marketing men as the year advances. 

In Toledo and South Bend (direct de- 
fense centers); Reading and Canton (pur- 
veyor centers); and Fort Wayne and 
Grand Rapids (consumer supply centers), 
1,948 personal interviews were made. In- 
vestigation was directed to reveal three 
principal points: (1) What kinds of 
people are most benefitted, and to what 


sought by the varying kinds of families: 
and (3) how many advertisers most effec. 
tively influence these spendings in these 
cities ? 

Space forbids more than high-spot sum. 
marizing of the interesting results ; 
Significant is the revelation that in Can. 
ton, in which a modicum of defense 
money has been directly allocated, a larger 
per cent of families are “better off’ than 
in Toledo or South Bend, where hundreds 
of millions of direct defense dollars are 
directed. Largest defense center, Toledo, 
does not show as great an increase in 
“better off’ families as the consumer 
supply centers, Fort Wayne and Grand 
Rapids. Significance for advertisers is that 
campaigns carefully planned to parallel 
defense expenditures in these cities would 
appear to find a response out of line with 
that anticipated. Recommended, a cam- 
paign to cover regularly all areas of im- 
portance. 


As for consumer purchasing, the point 
most emphasized is that no $20 silk shirts 
are in line for this mew money. As to 
what is in line, bar charts which show 
per cent “better off,’’ and not, also reveal 
purchasing of wage earner vs. white 
collar families, for automobiles, auto ac- 
cessories, electrical equipment, house 
furnishings, clothing, medical and drugs, 
toilet goods and miscellaneous. With a 
recap showing purchasers for these prod- 
ucts by four classes of families—upper, 
upper middle, lower middle, and lower. 

In conclusion, the study analyzes maga- 
zine reading, including both buyers of 
magazines and “pass along’ readers. Here 
coverage by 14 leading magazines of all 
families, of “better off’ families, and of 
families in the six cities surveyed, relate 
directly to the market problem under in- 
vestigation. 

Requests for the study should go to 
Herbert Drake, True Story Magazine, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HY ADVERTISE WHEN OVERSOLD?: No- 
We have we heard a shorter or a better answer 

to this question than was given to members of 
the American Management Association at their New York 
meeting last week by A. M. Staehle, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. In his talk Mr, Staehle 
summarized the most important appeals being used cur- 
rently in business paper advertising, Then he brought up 
the question, ‘‘Why should we advertise if we are over- 
sold?’ By way of reply, he asked two questions. 

“Of course some of you may be oversold—now—with 
respect to immediate deliveries. But how many of you 
think you have too many customers and prospects who 
thoroughly understand the benefits of your product? . . . 
How many of you feel that your customers understand your 
company too well?” 

Even though you may not be able to advertise goods for 
immediate delivery, there is little logical basis for the dis- 
continuance of advertising. For the institutional job—the 
public relations job—is never done. Building good will 
should be regarded by all business as a continuing function. 
The public forgets. Markets change. New consumers 
come of age. No matter how intensive an institutional 
selling job is done by a company over a period of one, or 
two, or five years, there never comes a time when the 
management can sit back, dust off its hands, and say 
“There now! The public likes us, understand us, uses our 
goods in great quantities. We need do nothing further 
to seek and hold its confidence!” 

Ask yourself the questions propounded by Mr. Staehle. 
Answer them honestly. And then set a policy which you 
believe to be in your own best interests. 


aa + 


Ge fo: Fee The present defense-war pro- 
gram of our Federal Government, with regard to 
sub-contracting presents the rather interesting aspect 
of involving salesmanship on both sides of the fence. 
Ordinarily a typical sales transaction involves the seller on 
the one hand and the buyer on the other, with a fairly 
dissimilar array of techniques surrounding each end. Now, 
however, we find the General Electric Co., which has re- 
ceived governmental orders aggregating several hundred 
million dollars, conducting what might be called a sales 
campaign to obtain a larger number of qualified sub- 


[76] 


contractors. This effort is being carried out by means of 
both circular letters and paid advertising in business papers, 
This certainly constitutes an interesting departure not only. 
from a sales standpoint but also from the angles of help- 
ing to preserve widespread entre preneurism in the industrial 
field and of seeking to leave GE facilities concentrated in 
a less complete degree upon governmental work. Last b 
not least, it represents an innovation which should win an 
award of merit in the field of public relations. 


. + 

OMINATING WORLD TRADE: Speaking before’ 
1) the annual banquet of the American Newspaper 

Publishers Association, C. R. Smith, president oj 

American Airlines, undertook to look into the future in an 
air-minded way. Few of us, it seems, realize the tremendous 
significance of what is happening in the aeronautical indus 
try chiefly because of the enormous impetus of the defenses 
war effort. ‘‘C.R.,’”’ as he is best known in the aeronauticz 
world, points out that in a relatively few years aviation is) 
moving forward to the point that would take 25 years toy 
reach under normal conditions. With speed and more) 
speed the great military objective—with ever larger loads) 
of troops and bombs as the further objective, we are actu 
ally witnessing the transformation of transportation. 

Speeds of from 300 to 400 miles an hour are removing 
the word “remote” from the geography of the world 
International commerce of the post-war period will sneef 
at distances and at time as a measurer of distances. Then, 
too, the “ancient” conception that airplanes only fill a place 
in the passenger field of transportation will give way toy 
the “modern” realization that airplanes occupy a mud 
bigger role in the field of freight transportation. 

To be sure, it will take many business men some time t 
catch up with this epochal change, Moreover, as Mr. Smit 
foresees the future of world commerce, dominance on th 
seas will give place to dominance in the air and 
this new world America will start off by far the best 
equipped of any nation in the world. This is one reswl 
from the defense-war program which is definitely com 
structive. The sound vision of what the future holds wit 
respect to air transportation also clearly indicates new s% 
Opportunities for enterprising sales executives who p 
products by standards of weight and bulk which will 
most successfully into the world-wide markets of the fu 
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8, IT'S A MAJOR OPERATION... putting a new 
e’ on a cherished friend: the home they own and 
e. Would they think of skimping on either paint or 
ter? Not much! This isn’t amy home... it’s their 
me. And that makes all the emotional difference (and 
the guality difference) in the world! 


is intense interest in every detail of home-building 
i home-maintenance is characteristic of people whose 
es center around home, garden, children. Wherever 
find such people... in big towns or small towns or 
between... you find one book to which they look for 
wn-to-earth help: Better Homes & Gardens. 
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Whether it’s painting or papering, planting or planning 
menus, Better Homes & Gardens tells them what they 
want to know. It touches the emotional well-springs of 
home life as no other magazine in America. It’s a book 
people buy so they can spend. That’s important, Mr. 
Advertiser. And this is equally important: 


Because Better Homes & Gardens enables you to tell 
your story, at one time, to 2,200,000 above-average 
families, it gives you America’s Biggest Suburban Home 
Market. That means: not only the right kind of families 
but enough of them to make it your best volume market! 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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Greatest Newspaper and its market 
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FI QUSEWIVES with cooking problems 
last year received from Mary Meade, 
Chicago Tribune home economics editor, a 
total of 53,522 items of service. 

To Dr. Irving S. Cutter, health editor, 
came 88,432 letters about individual health 
problems. 

Helen Bartlett, etiquet editor, answered 
23,516 requests for assistance, while the Legal 
Friend of the People gave 14,841 answers to 
questions involving the law. 

Eleanor Nangle’s ‘‘Thru the Looking 
Glass” department answered 40,418 queries 
about beauty, while the Tribune Public Serv- 
ice offices supplied 38,240 answers to ques- 
tions about military service and gave 167,454 
services to readers planning trips and vaca- 
tions. 

All told, readers last year received from 
the Tribune 4,421,747 items of service. 

385,876 readers were served by tele- 
phone at the Public Service offices. 

~975,048 readers were served there in 
person. 

~90,724were served by these offices by mail. 

Entirely apart from the activities of the 
Public Service offices, the Tribune performed 
personal services for 1,368,726 readers thru 
its editorial and other departments. 

Thru its main switchboard it gave answers 
to 1,567,255 inquiries by telephone. 

So it went—at a rate of some 14,000 items 
of service every business day—all in addition 
to the transactions and services involving 
the circulation, auditing, advertising and 
other business departments. 

These totals do not include the 657,363 
persons who attended Tribune-sponsored 
events, or the 2,700,000 ballots received by 
the Tribune in the football players’ and 
coaches’ polls. It does not include the visits 
made by 57,194 readers who made tours of 


Percentage of 
Tribune lead over next 
Chicago newspaper 
1932-1940 


*Leod of — over the Tribuse 
Charted above is Chicago Tribune leader- 
ship in department store advertising for 
the years 1932 and 1940. Note the in- 
crease. Since 1932, Tribune total net paid 
circulation has gained more than 205,000 
every day of the week. 


_—" and Comment about the World’s 


Now enjoying a well-earned vacation back home, 
Sigrid Schultz, chief of the Chicago Tribune Berlin 
bureau since 1925, and a member of its foreign news 
staff since 1919, tells cable editor George J. Schar- 
schug about censorship and other troublesome mat- 
ters in the daily life of an American correspondent 
in the Nazi capital. A native of Chicago, Miss 
Schultz is a fluent linguist and a recognized 
authority on international law and on arms and 


Correspondent . . . Services by the 
million ... Sales managers’ medium 
... Greetings... Sell as you te:t.., 
Box car figures ... Department stores, 


midnight for five nights in a row, 

They sold 241 Valentine cards ~ 
at a buck apiece. Total sales were 
up 30% over the similar period in 
1940. 

At first, some fellow retailers re- 
garded the use of Sunday news. 
paper advertising to sell greeting 
cards as a bit on the extravagant 
side for a neighborhood store. They 


don’t think so now. 


* * * 


The Sales Managers’ 


Medium .. . 


Sales managers like the kind of 
advertising which works elbow to 
elbow with their salesmen, by ex- 
erting strong, localized pressure 


armaments. 


the Tribune plant and the Tribune Tower 
observatory. 

Impressive as may be the total in this 
record of individual service, it represents but 
one small phase of the larger field of Tribune 
service to readers. 

The chief service a newspaper can perform 
for its readers is to keep them informed. To do 
so, the Tribune spares no expense cr effort in 
order to gather and present the news of every 
significant development at home and abroad. 
It is constantly improving its product and 
strives to make each day’s issue better than 
the day before. 

The result of this policy shows up in the 
circulation record. Every day of the week, 
for nineteen consecutive months, Tribune net 
paid circulation has averaged over 1,000,000. 


* * * 


Greetings 


Stores dealing exclusively in greeting cards 
have to sell a lot to make money. Chicago's 
two Jay-Jay Greeting Card Shops have hit 
upon an effective method of building store 
traffic and sales. Situated outside of Chicago’ s 
Loop, they tell about their merchandise thru 
quarter-page advertisments in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 

On Sunday, February 9, the Jay-Jay 
Stores ran a quarter-page ad in the Sunday 
Tribune featuring Valentine cards at from 
Se to $1.00 each. Despite the fact that the 
stores are located on streets blocked by Chi- 
cago’s subway construction, the ad brought 
so many customers—from all parts of the 
city—that the stores had to stay open till 


for the dealers. That's why sales 
managers responsible for the 
Chicago success of high priced 
specialties and convenience items, sold to 
men and to women, recommend the use of 
the Tribune, which, every day of the week, 
delivers full-market, all-income coverage of 
metropolitan Chicago. 


* * 


Sell as you Test 


You can make your copy tests develop 
volume sales as well as copy facts 
when you take advantage of the highly 
flexible copy testing facilities available 
every day of the week in the Chicago 
Tribune. You can use advertising in 
black-and-white, newsprint color, 
comicolor, sepia roto, and coloroto. 
Here, for instance, in a single day’s 
issue receiving more than 1,200,000 
circulation you can test as many as 
five different pieces of copy and get 
the verdict from a huge metropolitan 
market of known responsiveness to 
advertising. A new bulletin describing 
the 18 different copy testing methods 
available in the Chicago Tribune is 
now ready. Ask for a copy. Address 
‘“‘Copy Testing, Chicago Tribune, 
Room 910, Tribune Tower, Chicago.” 


* * * 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


During 1940, the Chicago Tribune printed 
857,660 individual want advertisments, or 
379,061 more than were printed by any other 
Chicago newspaper. 
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x Iron Fireman's Wizard Sales Kit: An All-in-One Training and Re-training Plan 
x Kirkhill Builds Sales from the Ground Up by Working with Plant Engineers 
¢ Three Reasons Why Encyclopaedia Britannica Sales are Chalking Up Big Gains 


x Enriched Bread Blitzes Baking Industry; Brings Price and Promotion Problems 


& Significant Trends — Marketing Pictographs — Advertising Campaigns 


